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CREDENTIALS. 


Tue fictionist sets his face against regular introduc- 
tions. It would be a most unromantic thing fora 
hero, on first presenting himself to the heroine, to 
come provided with certificates of his respectability. 
He generally makes his appearance in circumstances 
even @ little more than dubious—struggling, perhaps, 
with the consequences of what the ordinary world 
calls a scrape. ‘The author seems to feel, and the 
reader is expected to sympathise in the notion, that 
it is only towards a person thus unauthenticated or 
liable to downright suspicion, that a true heroine can 
have any merit in forming an attachment. No thanks 
to a young Iady who quietly listens to the addresses of 
a person of ascertained worth and wealth—such con- 
duct is only of a piece with what may be seen in the 
selfish cautious world every day. But to take the 
handsome young stranger who has come to lodge with 
the amiable widow of the village, upon his own show- 
ing ; to risk the happiness of a whole life by marrying 
him without having anything but his word for his 
being what he calls himself ; there, indeed, is some 
merit! And, as merit must never go unrewarded 
in novels, the authors of that class of works take care 
to provide extremely fortunate results for such al- 
liances. The doubtful gentleman, so magnanimously 
trusted, always turns out to be a man of very large 
fortune—perhaps also of high rank — who, finding 
himself the object of eternal manwuvring amgng 
mothers of marriageable daughters, had eccentrically 
determined to seek for a lady who would prefer him 
for his own sake, and in spite of appearances. The 
heroine thus attains great exultation, purely in con- 
sequence of her having had unlimited faith in a stran- 
ger of whom she knew nothing, 

This spirit of the fictionist against introductions is 
shared by a large proportion of the English travellers 
who write about the continent. These gentlemen, 
falling in with pleasant people at German watering- 
places and French table d’hétes, and seeing the na- 
tives everywhere conversing easily with each other, 
although not mutually introduced, begin to think 
their own countrymen a set of stiff morose, unsocial 
beings, and jeinoin the outery about the hauteur of 
John Bull. -1t seems to them that John, by his 
sticklishness, loses a great deal of happiness of which 
he might easily secure the enjoyment. Let him open 
his heart, and let loose his tongue with every agreeable- 
looking person he meets, and he would find daily life 
a very different thing from what he does. 

Query—are our novelists and continental travellers 
quite right in this anti-introduction spirit? I more 
than suspect not. The English, it may be admitted, 
are, perhaps, a little hard of approach in those cireum- 
stances which other nations consider as justifying con- 
versation amongst strangers—as in public conveyances 
and places of entertainment. Yet this arises from 
exactly one of those features of the national character 
which are most honourable to it. The English gentle- 
man shrinks from all that is below a certain standard 
of purity and honour, which he has raised for himself, 
and, even in the simplest and most casual intercourse, 
he would wish to be assured that those he converses 
with are up to this mark. It is true he might, like 
the gay Frenchman, carry on polite conversation, and 
profess friendly attachment, with no serious ft ing at 
bottom ; but, though this might be done, he is not 
the man to doit. The Englishman is a sincere and 
earnest being. He has no turn for superficial talk in 
which nothing is meant. If he is to have intercourse 
with any one, he desires that it should be with one 
of whose character he is so sure, that he can be the 


friend which he professes to be, and speak and act as 
-a friend accordingly, without any reserve. For these 
~reasons, he requires introductions. And among well- 
“meaning persons, it is clearly best that such forma- 
lities should be observed. Without them, there must 
always be doubt : where there is doubt, there can be 
no hearty regard or esteem, Dut, proper credentials 
being exhibited, all is right at once, and you start with 
your new friend with as much repose in his honour 
and goodness, as you have in the old one who has 
authenticated him. 

If necessary to give faith in ordinary intercourse, 
how much more necessary are such credentials for 
those associations in which two young persons of op- 
posite sexes are to be united by the tenderest of ties 
for life! Such-relations require unlimited mutual 
confidence, or, in well-constituted minds, they cannot 
exist. Confidence can only be established between 
strangers by unquestionable credentials ; therefore 
credentials are, to a well-constituted mind, indispens- 
able. A fictionist would speak of the exercise of a 
generous faith towards a beloved object, and would 
hold it to be a breach of this generous feeling to ex- 
press, or even feel, a moment’s doubt. But ought 
any object to be beloved before all doubt is dispelled ? 
Is it consistent with true female delicacy to form an 
attachment to one of whom nothing certain is known! 
It rather appears to me, that the simplest conside- 
rations of delicacy require full assurance about the 
history and character of the object, before the least 
feeling of preference has been allowed to take root. 
Talk of faith on such subjects—the same argument, 
stretched a little further, would dispense with the 
marriage tie itself ! y 

Experience is in favour of these views. Of the 
unions formed by parties not fully authenticated to 
each other, few turn out well. Sometimes most 
disastrous consequences follow. Here, indeed, the life 
of reality and the life of fiction are in complete oppo- 
sition ; for it is the rarest thing in the world fora 
really estimable man, or one of any substantial posses- 
sions, to make pretensions to the hand of a woman to 
whom he is unknown. Generally, such persons are 
worthless profligates, fortune-hunters, or swindlers. 
In fact, considering the indelicacy of listening to ad- 
dresses from a stranger, no man of honourable charac- 
ter could wed.a woman to whom he was unknown, 
unless under the influence of some inconsiderate feel- 
ing, or of pure eccentricity. Nevertheless, women of 
innocent character have been drawn into this error 
mainly by wrong judgment, and a too easy credulity. 
Such incidents as the following are common :—A 
fashionable-looking young man takes up his abode 
with a reduced family, who are obliged to let lodg- 
ings. He sees one of the daughters to be good- 
looking, and pays his addresses to her. The poor 
family, whom no good fortune has visited for years, 
and who fear that settlements for the young women 
may be difficult of attainment, grasp at the pro- 
posal, and the pair are wedded. Three months after, 
the young man’s resources are exhausted, and he 
takes himself off, to be never more heard of. The 
poor young woman, burdened perhaps with an in- 
fant, draws out the remainder of her life in that 
most pitiable of all states, a doubtful widowhood. 
One cannot but deeply pity the family which thus 
receives so crushing an eddition to sorrows already 
too great; yet that the blame is their own, cannot, 
on the other hand, be denied. Is it not something 
like a crime to devote a daughter in such circum- 
stances to wedlock! And could any good be expected 
to come from such an act! Another common form 
of the evil begins with a casual rencontre between 


two young persons, The lady, pleased with a first 
appearance and a few attentions, is induced to grant 
a second interview. An attachment springs up, and, 
with or without the consent of parents, a union fol- 
lows. It sometimes happens, in such cases, that the 
man proves to have been married before, so that the 
incautious victim is rendered miserable for life. Often, 
however, the evil result of such a marriage is limited 
to the husband proving a man of bad disposition and 
worthless character. Does not the shade at this mo- 
ment rest before us, of one who, with beauty and sweet- 
ness above the generality of her sex, came to an early 
grave through the consequences of such a rash union ! 
Beatified spirit of ——-——, thy fault was not with- 
out excuse. An over-eager confidence placed thee in 
the power of one who was totally unfitted to appre- 
ciate thy excellence. ‘I'yranny, desertion, indigence, a 
broken spirit, brought thee low ere life had passed its 
early morning. ‘The instances of such fatal over-con- 
fidence are so numerous, and in general show so com- 
plete an absence of the most ordinary degree of 
caution, that one would be totally at a loss to account 
for them on admitted principles. For a solution of 
the mystery which they may really be said to form, 
we must look deep into the female bosom, Lurking in 
the inmost recesses of that sacred receptacle, there 
appears a certain fatal peculiarity—one by virtue of 
which the very mention of the words love and inar 
riage tends to put all into confusion, and introduce 
folly and superstition where wisdom formerly pre» 
sided. It is this which so often gives such an advan- 
tage to knavery and adventurerism over them, And, 
sad to say, this strange obscurity of judgment not un- 
frequently spreads to the immediate friends of the ad- 
dressed party. ‘The idea of a wedding about to take 
place in the family raises such a tumult of joyful feel- 
ing, that they fail to give the subject that cautious 
consideration which it requires, and sometimes sanc- 
tion unions which can have no other consequence than 
to blight the happiness of those dearest to them. Such 
mistakes are particularly apt to be made where reasons 
exist for making the marriage a desirable event ; as, 
for instance, where the family is in depressed circum- 
stances, or the daughters are alarmingly numerous, 
or considerable time has elapsed without bringing a 
suitor, and some fears for future comfort begin to be 
entertained. Then it is that the pretensions of a 
wooer are most slightly scanned. Then are rigid 
inquiries most likely to be dispensed with. The 
successes of unauthenticated lovers in such circum- 
stances are often so great, as must surprise them- 
selves, while they make judicious onlookers grieve, 
Families which appear in all other relations consis 
derate and careful about their interests and conduct, 
are found weak to a singular degree in this respect, 
and, in the deplorable consequences of their rashness, 
prove most striking illustrations of the proverb of the 
biter bit. 

The evils thus experienced would probably be of 
less frequent occurrence, if right maxims about cre- 
dentials were more generally prevalent. The neces- 
sity for them is not everywhere fully perceived, and 
there is a constant tendency, under the frank im- 
pulsgs of our nature, to dispense with them. Nor 
is this wonderful, considering how painful it is, in 
almost all circumstances, to entertain suspicion, but — 
particularly where any courteous intercourse has 
already taken place. When we have allowed our- 
selves to form a favourable opinion of any one upon 


excuse for avoiding it is grasped at. ‘There is a more 
advanced state of feeling, in which to dispense with 
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> it be observed, that the 
for them arises simply from the known existence 
frailties of human nature. To demand them, 
re, does not necessarily express suspicion of 
ividual ; it only implies that there are per- 
the world who are fit objects of suspicion, 
it is necessary to distinguish from them the 
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inquiries rather appear to him as neces- 

to establish the respectability of those whose 
dship or alliance he is courting ; for it certainly 
of any private family, that 
t should be willing to admit into its intimacy any 
uneertified stranger. The principle of full and une- 
quivocal credentials is, however, chiefly to be insisted 
on as necessary i i i It is so in 
the simplest forms of acquaintance, but particularly 
in the tender relation of matrimony. Though the idea 
is not very likely to oceur, there is, in reality, some- 
- what akin to what brings the worst of shame, in a 
woman attaching herself to one of whose history, cha- 
racter, and circumstances, she is not fully and certainly 
aware. Her having distinct knowledge of these mat- 
ters is almost as n as the nuptial ceremony 
itself, as, indeed, without it, that ceremony is little 
better than a mockery. Where full assurance, on 
the contrary, has been required and given, the perfect 
repose which is attained must be felt as in the highest 
degree satisfactory to the moral feelings—as something 
harmonious with the sacred character of the obliga- 
tion—a pledge to God and man that no levity has 
mingled with what ought to be one of the most solemn 
of rites. 
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POKINGS ABOUT LONDON. 
THE REFORM CLUB-HOUSE. 

“TI swat be at the Reform Club at twelve to-mor- 
row, where I shall be glad to see you,” said a valued 
friend whom I to meet one day in London. 
“ And may I hope te be conducted over the house ?” 
“ Oh, by all means, if'you would like to see it.” Next 
day, when the -un shone down in meridian splendour 
upon the gay seene in Pall Mall, I was mounting 
the steps of the most superb of the metropolitan 
club-houses, and was shortly, by a waiter in livery, 
brought into the presence of my friend, one of the 
members of the establishment. 

The Reform Club-house is usually considered not 
only the most splendid, as respects decoration, but 
also the most complete in internal details, of the vari- 
ous edifices of the kind in London or elsewhere. In 
its cooking and eating departments, it is acknowledged 
to be unrivalled ; and in the suites of rooms, compos- 
ing what may be called the lounging part of the esta- 
blishment, the force of luxury, as I should suppose, 
could no further go. A house so full of attractions 
could not escape the notice of lion-hunters, and it 
has accordingly been visited by thousands, and many 
times described—so many, that my notice of it now 
may seem unneeded ; still, I hope to say something 
that may entertain the reader of these pages.* 

As you ascend the short flight of marble steps from 
the doorkeeper’s lobby to the interior of the building, 
aremarkable spectacle bursts on the sight ; this is a 


pillars, both below and above, seated with sofas of 
mordeco ; and in the polished marble walls, 

tiful maple-wood doors lead to the principal 
apartments of the building. The effect is grand, but, 
as I felt, too yellow, though this will doubtless not be 
80 sensibly experienced when the place is lighted up 
with the chandeliers suspended from various parts of 
So much for the mere look of the 


should begin at the beginning, and, accordingly, we 
descended a stair from the outer lobby to the lower 
floor of the house, which is two storeys below. Here 
we found a ‘busy scene. Traversing a broadarched 
passage which perforates the building from side to 
side, we were first led into the front area, in which is 
a line of cellarage. An attendant now appeared in 
the garb of an engineer, by whom the door of a vault 
was thrown open, disclosing to us a steam-engine of 
five-horse power performing its work in silent dili- 
gence, while in an adjoining and equally neat white- 
washed receptacle was a boiler for supplying the 
steam to the apparatus. An engine, I soon found, 
was a highly serviceable portion of this large esta- 
blishment, its first and most notable use being to 
drive the spits in the kitchen. The vault being coped 
by the street pavement, I was curious to learn how 
informed that they escaped ugh a long winding 
flue which reached the open air at the top of the main 
building, the employment of anthracite coal prevent- 
ing the deposit of an inconvenient quantity of soot in 
the passage. Lifting a small iron lid in the pavement 
of the area, the well was shown whence the water was 
pumped for the use of the boiler, and for other purposes, 
the steam-engine supplying the necessary mechanic 


lation equal to that of Brighton. If anyt 
like this be the not be difficult to 


vault in which was at work a large fanning apparatus 
for propelling fresh air into all parts of the house, 
by means of chapuels made for the purpose. 

stream of air in the main channel, from which the 
others diverge, was a blast against which it would 
have been neither nor agreeable to stand. This 
force, however, is modified before the air reaches its 
destination, when it issues from small ornamental 


gratings near the floors of the respective apartments. | by 


fanners are moved by the steam-engine. 

We now proceeded to examine the e expanse of 
the upper basement floor, on which the culinary opera- 
tions are conducted. These are in two departments— 
the kitchen and the still-room—each under the charge 
of appropriate functionaries. The kitchen is the great 
wonder of the You 
a large i apartment, chiefly 
by a skylight from a small open court, and fur- 
nished 


genius of the kitchen, whom the various ar- 
onsieur (who is a person 
po speaks English with remark- 
able fluency), though no doubt troubled by the con- 
tinual influx of strangers, kindly volunteered to show 
us over his dominions, and to explain all that seemed 

of our attention. The object of this 
to bear on his ion in every possible way, 
both for securing the best method of cookery, and 
for economising time, labour, and expense. “I see 
your assistants cook with charcoal furnaces ; does this 
not any deleterious fumes?” “No,” replied 


ff by fi we never have any disagreeable odour 
fires This was 


screens, or, more properl 
ing, cupboards, with shelves ‘and doors. M. yer 
attracted Instead 


pro- | 28 broad, handsomely laid out with ran 


jive spheres. M. Soyer is proud of his fires and 
economic spunquments, but is more proud of his 
is em com re 
vation of dishes, is of Pit ie 
neither square nor round, and I doubt if 


any term expressive of its proportions, The 
I can give is, that it is an oblong, 


the table, boards can be drawn out like drawers on 
the different sides ; and to keep all in perfect cleanli- 
ness, at each corner is hung a pan with water and 
sponges. M. Soyer has not yet done describing his 
table. He draws your attention to two pillars, one 
rising near each end to the roof, and Beans each is an 
apparatus of tin, very much resembling a frill, divided 
inte compartments, for holding salt, pepper, and other 
articles, and by having recourse to which no little time 
is saved. ‘The exhibition of a large iron cu 
standing in the centre of the table, heated with steam, 
for beet | plates, completes the tabular details. 

Leading from the main kitchen, on one side is a seul- 
lery, with large boiler for generating steam for cook- 
ing, and also for baths in the floor above ; on the other 
side we are led towards neat and tasteful apartments 
used as larders, and for preparing pastry. On tables 
covered with pure linen cloths, plates of meat of 
different kinds are ranged till required; game de- 
pends from the roof; vegetables are placed, each in 
its appropriate compartment, femal: of slate; and 


, | Opening several drawers, Monsieur astonishes us with 


long rows of chops and other viands, spread upon 
cloths which rest on a basis of ice, and, of course, all 
as cool as possible. The cold meat-safes, with their 
ey sliding-doors, the receptacle for fish, and 
other parts of this extensive concern, we can merely 
glance at. It would, however, be unpardonable not 
to mention that the chief larder apartment contains a 
few Jy pictures, and that the adjoining private room 
of M. Soyer is furnished with many more of greater 
merit, all, as I was given to understand, by the late 
Madame Soyer, whose skill in this department of art 
was of no mean order: Before leaving the regions 


The | below, we were shown the method of receiving, re- 


cording, and executing orders. In one eorner of the 
kitchen is an inelosed desk, at which a clerk is seated, 
and ready to receive notes of any kind sent down a 
tube at his side. The upper part of the tube is under 
the command of a clerk above, who, fixing his note 

a clasp to the end of a string, lets it instanta- 
neously down; being received, it is handed to the 
chief cook, who files it in order on a board, according 
to the hour specified upon it. An answer can be 
tubes, to rincipal parts of the house. Near the 
desk is a winiiens, pores ona table or lift, suspended 
in a shaft in the wall, by which all dishes, — and 
other articles are despatched on their travels upwards 
to the dining-room. ‘There is thus no running up and 
down stairs either to order or bring dishes ; no bawling 
of servants one to another ; no confusiofi—all on 
— almost as mechanically as a piece of clock- 
work. 


T M. for his attention, we were now 
‘ho where the tea and coffee 
required in the establishment are prepared. The 
apartment, its stores, and apparatus, are under the 
— of a matron-like personage, by one of whose 
assistants all things ordered are sent upwards by a lift 
and windlass, as in the case of dishes from the kitchen. 
The floor immediately above, to which we now 
ascended, is disposed as bath rooms, *s apart- 
ments, sleeping rooms for servants,'nnd for other 
useful and need not, therefore, detain us 
from main floor, on which the grand hall is 
situated. Passing upwards to this, wo visited in 
suecession the cloak-room, an apartment surrounded 
i hang cloaks, and furnished 
with brushes and other conveniences—the reading 
or news room, fitted up as a library of reference, 
sofas for lounging, and every convenience for writing 
—and the coffee-room, an apartment 115 feet long by 
tables, ready for small d the charge 
y for parties, and under the c 
of waiters and clerks. Passing again through t 
hall, we ascended by a ificent staircase of 
marble and scagliola, and ornamented with large 
mirrors at the landing places, to what may be called 
the drawing-room floor, which is entered from the 
gallery. principal room in this splendid suite of 
apartments is the public or t drawing-room, 
which runs along nearly the whole back of the build- 
ing, and is ps the most elegant room in the 
metropolis, not even enorating any in Buckingham 
Palace—walls panelled with brocaded silk of a yellow 
tint, to match the satin-wood styles and doors, and to 
suit the tall fluted pillars of white scagliola ; a ceiling 
richly decorated with gilt mouldings ; an oak floor, 
laid with a thick Turkey i 
size, are objects which arrest 
the attention of the visitor. In the centre of one 
side of the room is a fireplace, over which is a large 


* There is now published a large pictorial view of the kitchen 
of the Reform Club-house, which we recommend to the notice — 
of those who are curious in culinary arrangements, 


very peculiar shape. It is 
geometry 
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| a. 
| | 
tials is little or not at all thought of. In the very | 

our corners notched out, each no’ 20 
sufficiently large to allow a person to stand in it, a 
thus, if need be, F* out of the way of any one pass- 
| i with dishes. In order to enlarge the dimensions 
| 
ve | 
assurance of the worth 0 e 
mr ought any reasonable | 
| power. ‘The shaft, which was lined with iron tubing, | 
to prevent the intrusion of petty or impure springs | 
on the sides, and furnished with a complex Fa oe 
of pumps, we were told measured two hundred and 
seventy feet in dai with so copious a springs that 
sebutinstentine the water necessary for the club | 
drawn from it, not the least dimin 
served. A gentleman competent to judge, sta i 
: belief, that as much water, and that of the finest qua- 
lity, could be drawn from this well as would suppl 
conk to the proper depth. 
: ‘ Before leaving the outer area, we were shown a | 
brick, in which are round openings for ee oo 
also preparatory tables, and other apparatus. was 
now made acquainted with M. Soyer, the presidin 
| 
' t | certain y true, as far as the time of our visit was 
| concerned ; for we felt none of that unpleasant | 
odour i eee in the vicinity of ordinary | 
lange square hall lighted from the roof, and so lofty. with apparatus of an e y d 
‘as to include two storeys. The whole is a blaze of | for protecting the faces of the cooks. Each furnace 
~~ marble and gilding—a spacious marble mosaic floor, has » screen of sheet-tin, fixed at the extremity of 
iola, fluted pi | jointed rod or bracket, moveable in any direc- | 
yellow-colo scagliola, fluted pillars, supporting 3 | ti) ‘While the operator, therefore, watches the | 
gallery above, and thence pillars of a similar kind to af bis con bis apes | 
. the roof. There is a walk, or corridor, behind these | from injury from the glaring heat of the fire, and he | 
fire-light from the back of the screen on the object 
which engages his attention. Besides the stoves, the | 
kitchen has two fires of large dimensions for roasting, | 
but these are not at first observable, as they are con- | 
’ central grand hall, which every one must pass through | great depth from — bottom, but is only four and | 
before entering the public apartments. Before ex- | a-half inches wide t to back. ‘The bars are ver- | 
; amining these, my friend considered it proper we | tical, and admit of being opened on a hinge, for the ; 
purpose of cleaning The back of the fire- 
‘Burope, appeared in the Journal of 25th March last. It was, a trou res a busy scene of jack 
i¢ present notice by a more minute delineator, and poultry, revolving at various distances in their . 
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sheet of plate-glass, forming a window into the , 
‘A marble bust of Ham from the chisel of 
‘Smith, presented by Sir Henry Austin to the Reform 
Club, was placed in the corridor in front of this el 
sheet of glass, on the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
day in which the patriot died. A bust of Queen Vic- 
toria occupies a similar situation in the corridor of the 
hall beneath. ‘The other apartments on the drawing- 
room floor are the private reading-room, fitted up as a 
library like that beneath, and furnished with sofas and 
chairs, covered with green embossed velvet; the pri- 
vate ing-room, decorated with blue silk hangings, 
and having sofas and chairs covered with blue embossed 
velvet ; and a card-room, of somewhat plainer appear- 
ance. Above this there is another storey, in which are 
a smoking-room, a billiard-room, and apartments 
appropriated as private lodgings, rented by members ; 
Poe this club-house admits of an arrangement by 
. ich about twenty subscribers can be accommodated 
with bed-rooms, if taken for a certain length of time. 
Thad now seen all those parts of the house usually 
shown to strangers, and carried away with me a most 
impressive idea of its extent, its comforts, and its 


splendours. A few facts which I have gleaned since. 


have confirmed these first impressions. The edifice, 


one of the largest of its class, and erected in the best _ 


Anglo-Italian ~ of architecture by Mr Barry, cost, 
Iam told, about L.80,000 ; leaving, however, an annual 
rent, to be paid for the mere ground on which it stands, 
of L.993. Other payments are on the same princely 
scale. The taxes and rates amount to L.340, and the 
_premium of insurance to L.116. ‘There are expended 
yearly upwards of L.800 for coal, coke, and firewood ; 
nearly L.1000 for gas, oil, and candles; L.400 for 
newspapers and periodicals ; L.240 for writing-paper 
and pens ; for ice; and L.2000 for wines and 
spirits. The general expenditure, I believe, is about 

.20,000 annually, the principal revenue to meet this 
large outlay being derived from the subscriptions of 
nearly fifteen hundred members, entrance fees, and 
certain extra payments. The ordinary fee for ad- 
mission is twenty-five guineas, besides which is to be 

id an annual subscription of six guineas afterwards. 

pwards of a hundred members are admitted yearly, 
the only qualification, as far as I am aware, being 
the profession of what are usually styled reform or 
liberal principles. 


THE TRUST. 


Mr Joun Wiisoy, an English farmer in good cir- 
cumstances, was loo upon by his acquaintances 
as avery pious man, Some, indeed, there were who 
remarked that, for a person professing to consider the 
world as nothing w compared with eternity, he 
was surprisingly mean where his own interests were 
concerned ; but others, more lenient in their judg- 
ment, regarded such insinuations as the effect of 
calumny, to which those who avow stricter principles 
than their neighbours are too often subjected. If 
these good people errod in their estimate of Mr Wil- 
son’s character, he himself shared in their mistake. 
He really believed himself to be a thoroughly religious 
person, and he brought up his family, consisting of 
two sons and a daughter, with great strictness. ‘The 
eldest son, James, readily adopted the serious de- 


jmeanour of his father, and shared in the considera- 


tion which such behaviour generally obtains, Edward, 
the younger son, was a youth of much talent, an 
amiable disposition, but strong passions. was the 
pride and darling of his father, whose ardent wish it 
was to afford him the benefit of a liberal education. 
When James was about two-and-twenty, a brother 
of Mr Wilson’s came to reside with the family. This 
man had the affliction to have for his only child a 
young man of reckless character. Often had he been 
pardoned, and his debts paid, and as often had he 
again plunged into dissipation, and incurred fresh 
expenses ; till, his father’s resources being nearly con- 
sumed, the young profligate finding he could extract 
no more from his unhappy parent, disap from 
the arma" The poor man’s misfortunes did not 
end here. He had not been long settled at the farm, 
when he was seized with a lingering and painful ill- 
ness, by which the small pittance which he had 
deposited in his brother’s hands for his support was 
soon exhausted. As might be expected from Mr 
Wilson’s character, the wants of his unhappy relative 
were amply provided for; not, however, without some 
unpleasant reflections upon the expensive nature of 
ness ; reflections in which his e son entirely 
oon the suffi of the invalid dre 
At lengt sufferin i Ww 
towards a close, The might before he expired, he 
called his brother and his two nephews to his bedside, 
and said, “Dear brother, you have acted kindly by 
me, believing that it was out of my power to repay 
os for the expense you have incurred on my account. 
t I have the satisfaction to tell you that such is 
not the case. I to te pon, 
I am certain will be safe in your keeping. When 
that unfortunate boy of mine turned out such a re- 
probate, I reflected that, whilst he thought 1 had a 
guinea to spare, there was no chance of his reforma- 
tion. I therefore allowed the world to think that all 
that remained to me was the small sum which I had 
deposited in your hands, whilst I had, in reality, in- 
vested two thousand five hundred pounds in the funds. 
The securities for it are in that box yonder. When 


y son. Should he show any disposition 
$e tp the pathe of viewue, this sum will 


him the means of living honestly ; but he, as | unfitted, by her ha’ 


I much fear, continue hardened, and die in his sins, 
the money is yours. But, above all things, let not 
the secret transpire to him, unless he gives undoubted 
caused, be supposed, 
is announcement as may 

much surprise to Mr Wilson and his sons. As they 
day, Mr Wilson said, “ Who could have imagi 

that my poor brother had such a ¢um in store! It is 
well, however, that he had something to meet the 
expense of his illness, fer it cost a great deal. As to 
the remainder, he knew me well enough to be sure 
I should act justly by that unfortunate youth, should 


ers a thing of which I have great 
ou 
“No question you would, my dear father,” said the 


younger son; “but as you know we are all mortal, 
and my brother and I are young and inexperienced, 
don’t you think it would be well to admit our rector 
into our confidence? We can have no doubt of his 
prudence and secrecy.” 

“That is so like you, Edward,” said his brother ; 
“you are no better hen awoman. You cannot keep 
a secret a single day. What a fool my uncle was to 
let you know anything of the matter. Surely the 
thing to be done is to obey his injunctions exactly.” 

“Why, yes, Edward,” said Mr Wilson,“ I do think 
that is the right way of proceeding ; I am able enough 
to manage the affair without consulting any one, and 
it is not probable I should be called away so suddenly 
as to be unable to arrange matters before my death. 

After Mr Wilson had withdrawn from the funds 
sufficient to remunerate himself amply for what he 
had nee, he and his eldest son began to i 
what they had best do with the remainder. 

“You see, James,” said the former, “this money 
is bringing very low interest in the funds. I think, 
even for my nephew’s benefit, it ought to be turned 
to better account.” 

“ That is just what I was thinking, sir,” said James. 
“ Now, you know that farm of Croyland would be 
a great in, if we had but money to purchase 
the lease. 1t would give a return of five per cent. 
for my cousin, and leave us something handsome be- 
sides, Surely it would be better to lay out two thou- 
sand pounds on such a purchase, than to leave it in 
the funds at three and a-half per cent.” 

“Why, I really think it would,” said his father ; 
“but I fear Edward would never agree to it ; he is so 
particular about what he considers a point of honour.” 

“ Oh, sir, leave that to me ; I know where to touch 
him ; I'll bring him round, I’ll en for it.” 

Edward, who really was a well-disposed youth, at 
first positively objected to the plan. “No; there 
must be no meddling with the money intrusted to 
them ; it would be very dishonourable.” 

* But you do not understand the business, Edward,” 
said Mr Wilson. “It is chiefly for your cousin’s sake 
we propose doing it. You know my r brother 
left matters to my judgment, and a child could see 
that it is better to have five per cént. for one’s money 
than three and a-half.” 

just t! ing to carry you through college. 

a Carry me through college! Why, James, do you 
think anything could induce me to employ it for such 
pu It would be downright robbery.” 

“Not if my father secured it to my cousin out of 
the portion of land he destines for you, and that you 
know he can readily do.” 

“ Why, yes, Edward,” said Mr Wilson, “that I 
could certainly do, and your cousin be never a penny 
the poorer for it. It has all my life been my most 
ardent wish to give you the benefit of a university edu- 
cation. I have substance sufficient for the purpose, 
but not the ready cash required. This money would 
just accomplish it, without injuring any one, for I 
would allow fair interest for it. 

Edward’s good sense and feeling for a time 
resisted this reasoning ; but the temptation was skil- 
fully chosen, and James left it to work for some days, 
taking care now and again to awaken Edward’s atten- 
tion to the brilliant prospects a college education 
would open to him. At length the poor young man’s 

rinciples gave way, and with blushes and hesitation 
S consented to take the loan of the money necessary 
for his expenses, adding, as a salve to his conscience, 
“ If I do succeed in life, as I hope to do, my first care 
will be to see this debt repaid.” The farm was ob- 
tained on very advantageous terms, and Mr Wilson 
and his eldest son applied themselves to the manage- 
ment of it with the eagerness of keen worldly people. 

erence, yielding to kis judgment in all matters 

difficulty. Now, gradual his deportment 
began to appear. He knew that, however Mr Wilson 
might try to deceive himself as to the motives for his 
conduct with regard to the property confided to his 
care, they were such as could neither bear the scru- 
tiny of conscience, nor be avowed to the world without 
confusion; and the er a of the son for the parent 
had received a deadly blow. The young man began 
to assume the tone of remonstrance, sometimes even 
that of command, towards his father who appeared to 


quail before the haughty looks of his son. Jamies had 


This intimacy, which had 
from Mr Wilson, 
was now boldly avow ; 

“ What, James,” said the astonished parent, “is it. 
possible you could think of the daughter of & man 
care, end bew unrvowty bo te 
to his care, Ww ly he escaped a to 
ped a voyage to 
“ As to that, sir,” said James with a sneer, “I sup- 
pose he only took a loan of the money, and some 
people of good character have done as much perhaps.” 
“If you — ap mag: to me,” said Mr Wilson, 
growing as as fire, “ cannot forget 
that you were hs 
and then, you know, it was quite a different case. 
never 


« Oh, well, we need not go over that again,” 
said James, rudely interrupting his father ; “ I think 
you did exceedingly well in m 


ing use of the 
thrift’s cash ; only one need not be so hard in judgin 
others.” From this period James never rested till 
Mr Wilson consented to take into consideration the 
overtures Mr Blacker made for the establishment of 
his daughter. “ You see, sir,” said James, “it isa 
match far above what I have a right to expect.” 

“ But, James, you do not consider that there must 
be a settlement made upon the girl, and how are w? 
to do that ?” 

“ Pardon me, sir, I have considered it. What is te 
prevent our making a settlement upon the new farm 
land hased with cousin’s money 

“The land pure our 
And suppose he should 

“ He never will reappear ; he is drowned or hange® 
by this time. But even if he should return, is there 
not the old farm, quite sufficient to repay him ¢” 

“ And your brother’s and your sister’s portions ?” 

“ As to Edward, you know he has had his share of 
the plunder ; and then, as you are always prophesying 
that he is to beagreat man one of these days, by 
means of his surprising talents, we need be under no 
concern about him. ‘Then for Alice, we can provide 
for her some way or other out of the stock.” 

From this time forward James gave his father no 
peace till the match was concluded. Edward's vaca- 
tion having commenced, he returned to his home in 
high ‘spirits, having already attracted notice by his 
abilities. With what delight Mr Wilson received 
him, may be easily imagined. The favourite wish of 
the parent’s heart seemed likely to be gratified ; for 
there was every probability that his beloved son would 
distinguish himself. Alice’s pleasure in the 
of her brother was somewhat lessened by her havii 
observed a change in his manner of thinking an 
speaking on serious subjects—a sort of levity—ever a 
bad omen in a young person, but more especially so 
with regard to one brought up with religious prin- 
ciples. She ventured upon some mild remonstrances, 
but was answered with smiles, caresses, and assurances 
that his dear little sister knew nothing of life, and 
ought not to become a bore anda preacher. After 

idward’s departure for college, things at howe as 
sumed a less pleasing aspect. The newly married 
lady, who had at first behaved with civility, if not 
kindness, towards her husband’s relations, was now 
. found to be of a domineering spirit, which first exhi- 
bited itself in her demeanour towards the g+utle 
Alice. She seemed to consider a girl who had not re- 
ceived the advan of a fine boarding-school educa- 
tion as greatly her inferior, and she treated her rather 
as a servant thana sister. Alice, who was exceedi 
good-tempered, unwilling to be the oceasion of di 
tes in the family, bore all without complaint ; but 

r father could not but see the manner in which she 
was treated, and could not forbear remonstrating with 
his eldest son — the subject. This drew upon him 
the enmity of his daughter-in-law; and in various 
ways, which a woman only can contrive, she oven a} 
to annoy him. His little comforts were unatten 
to—his familiar habits disarranged—his easy chair, in 
which he was accustomed to repose after the fatigues 
of the day, was banished from the sitting-room, as 
an unsightly object—his acquaintances were voted 
quizzes and bores—his advice was disregarded, and 
his remarks heard with impatience, as the prosing of 
an old man, who would make no allowance for the 
change of times and usages 
nominal master of the house, he found himself, he 
knew not why, unable to assume the tone of command 
that belonged to his station, and which he had pre- 
served up to the day when, having ey been 
tem to swerve from his reetey he sunk 
in the estimation of his children. At length the 
tyranny exercised by young Mrs Wilson became so 
oppressive, and the disputes between the father and 
daughter-in-law so frequent, that Alice intreated him 
to end them by placing her with a dressmaker in a 
neighbouring town: his compliance with her wish 
cut off one cause of annoyance, but at the same time 


tionate attentions. The period for Edward’s 


; and though still the. 


deprived him of the solace of his daughter's affieny) 


vacation having arrived, his was locked 
with eager expectation. He had mentioned in hig 


+ 


reimburse you for all expenses on my account ; the g had a favourite object in view ; attac 
rest may remain there till something certain is heard | himself—as much as a youth of his selfish disposition’ 
5 could attach himself—to the daughter of a neighboar- 
ing farmer, fine showy-looking girl, but oné entirely 
bits and education, to be the in- ; 
| 


» 
— 
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an old man.” 
“Oh no; send get he 


y 
Too soon the fact was ascertained ; 
tunate father received into his arms w 
of consternation, and ’a tears, which she 
could not restrain, cheek 
had prod 


cause 

the of the patient, though it 
ia probable thet he hed litte expectation of effecting 
eure ; but as no disease is more insidious in its pro- 


i Wilson and 
pe tia they had a sen 


t. 1 allo you to think it was by 
over-stu a Alas! had I leda 
correct life, study would never have hurt me. I made 
acquaintance with wild young men in a station above 
mine; by their example I was led into excesses which 
are the real causes of my present sufferings, and which 
will speedily bring me to my grave.” 
“Oh, my son, my son! what do you tell me ?” said 
the wretched father. “Is it not en that I must 
t must I be- 


“True, father; I once was well inclined ; it was 
no pretence, no hypoérisy; I felt as I spoke; but I 
know not how it was, from the time that I went to 

religion seemed to have lost its restraining in- 
fluence over me. I had occasional fits of remorse, but 
they were soon overcome by the force of temptation.” 

Miserable old man that 1 am,” cried Mr Wilson ; 
“1 am the cause of all. From the time when, tempted 
by ambition and avarice, | persuaded you to swerve 
from your principles of rectitude, they gave way in all 
points. Oh, my child, my pride, my delight, I am 
your destroyer! Ob Heaven, have mercy on me, for 
my punishment is greater than | can bear !” 

ved t,” said Edward, drawing near to 
his father, sob instag his feeble hand upon his shoulder, 
“do not thus afflict yourself. ‘The fault was mine. 
Your judgment was misled; but I sinned against 
knowledge, for I was sensible I was doing wrong ; and 
truly from that hour the guardian spirit seemed to 
have forsaken me. But now, my father, pardon your 
child, as I humbly hope my heavenly father has par- 
doned me, and | shall die in peace.” 

“Is there, then, no hope! Nothing is impossible 
with God 


“Nothing is impossible with him, certainly ; but 
let us not flatter ourselves that he will pe a 
miracle in my favour, undeserving as I am of his 
i ; tether let ts 
humbly resign ourselves to his will. And now, dear 
father, there is one thing which, if it could be done, 
What is it, my dear Edward ! If it be within the 
‘bounds of possibility, it shall be done.” 
“It is that money of my cousin’s should be re- 
placed “in the funds, ready for luis use in case he should 


wich, Edward ; but vou'know net 
the difficulties that lie in the way of it. Your brother 
ed me to put the new farm out of m wer, 
Fe csttling it on his wife, and the old one is have 
to look for as a provision for you aud your sister.” 
_® As to me, my — 
* Alas! I know too well what you mean, my son. I 


will do all that is in my power to accomplish your 
wish ; and if that unfortunate should return and 

ing. 

From this time the poor youth sunk rapidly, and 
the wretched father soon laid in his early grave the 
hope and pride of his age. Amidst the agonies of 
the old man’s grief, it was impossibie that some 
expressions not betray to his daughter that 
feelings of self-reproach added bitterness to his sor- 
rows, but filial respect restrained her from prying 
into his secrets, and disposed her to banish the pain- 
ful subject from her thoughts. Mr Wilson returned 


one evening from the ved town in great 
agitation. He asked rly 
him pacing the room with a disordered air. 


“ Well, sir,” said James roughly, “what do you 
mean by staring at gne that way, without speaking ¢” 

“Oh, James, you know not what is coming upon us. 
Your cousin William has returned to E 

‘ill be here in a few days.” 
The mischief he will? but, after all, what is that 
to us ; he knows nothing” 

* But he must know something, that is, if he be 
reformed.” 

“If that be all we have to fear, sir”-—— 

“To fear, James; ought we not rather to say hope?” 

* You may say what you like, sir,” said James with 
a scornful laugh ; “ but I believe neither of us would 
be really disposed to ourselves to enrich a 
worthless profligate, whatever hypocritical pretences 
to amendment he may make.” 

“ We shall see, James ; but if he be truly penitent, 
you know we are bound in honour and conscience”— 

“ Let us put honour and conscience by for the pre- 
sent, and act a little like people of the world. Come, 
sir, supper waits.” 

James had for some time past nearly thrown off the 
cloak of hypocrisy which had hitherto concealed his 
natural character ; his intercourse with his father-in- 
law had taught him to disregard the higher moral 
obligations, and there now remained no other check 
upon his conduct than that which always fails in the 
hour of trial—a respect for the opinion of the world ; 
and he had even begun to adopt vices which seemed 
— to his natural disposition. The intelligence 
which Mr Wilson communicated proved true. His 
nephew had actually returned, and, as far as appear- 
ances went, he seemed a changed man ; he had lost 
the reckless air of a profligate—seemed very desirous 
to commence a more respec mode of life, and 
intreated his uncle to put him in the way of doing so. 

“We will give him a few pounds,” said James, “and 
send him adrift again. 1°] engage six months will not 
have passed over is head, till he is at his old tricks 


again. 
“We will certainly try whether his professions be 
sincere or not,” said Mr Wilson ; “ but if they prove 
really so, we must—indeed we must, make restitution. 
I could not sleep in my bed otherwise.” 

“Could not you, indeed?” answered James with an 
insolent laugh. * How many comfortable nights’ 
sleep have you had since you touched the cash! These 
scruples never troubled you till lately; but remember, 
I am now your partner in business, and will not con- 
sent to ruin myself for the sake of a worthless pro- 


t was too true that Mr Wilson had been weak 
enough to make James his partner, and it was also 
true that, since Edward’s death, the father had given 
so little attention to his affairs, that they had fallen 
almost entirely into the hands of the son. The latter, 
who was of a covetous, grasping disposition, and who 
was much under the influence of Mis father-in-law, 
had been induced by him to enter into some rash 
speculations in the corn trade. A sudden depression 
in prices involved many imprudent dealers in unfore- 
seen ruin ; and amongst the number James and his 
father were heavy sufferers. The blow came quite 
unexpectedly upon the latter, who had been kept in 
ignorance of his son’s proceedings. ‘The lord 
seized for the rent ; other creditors crowded in ; and 
what remained of property on the old farm scarcely 
sufficed to satisfy all demands, even after disposing of 
the interest on the land to the proprietor in pay- 
ment of the arrears due. 

Had this ruin of his worldly prospects befallen Mr 
Wilson at an earlier period, it is probable it would 
have broken his heart ; but, as he himself expressed it, 
he had now no heart \eft to be broken ; it was buried 
in the ve of his son; and the circumstance that 
or ll patent heavily on his mind with regard to this 
calamity, was its putting it out of his power to do 
gr to his w, or to make any provision for 

is daughter. ‘Ihe poor girl bore her part of the 
— calamity with exemplary patience, yet she had 

deeper sources of regret than what mere pecuniary 
loss could produce. She had been, for above two years 
past, the object of the devoted attachment of a most 
estimable and amiable young man, the son of a person 
in circumstances, residing in the town where she 
been apprenticed. Though she was not what 
could be considered an equal match for her admirer, 
to with the ion ghe 
a right to expect, Mr Hargrave, her lover’s 
father, might be oA ht to consent to their union ; 
but now that all was lost, she justly concluded that 
there remained little chance of his doing so. Nor was 
this matter long left in doubt. Mr Hargrave re- 
quested a private interview with her. She appeared 


before him with the feelings of a victim awaiting her 
doom. He began by saying, that, had circumstances 
proved favourable, there was no young lady he would 
so much have desired for his hter-in-law, but 
that as they stood at present, he could see nothing 
but ruin for both parties in sueh a connexion ; that, 
from what he had heard of her conduct and principles, 
he was sure she would be the last person to encourage 
a son in disobedience to a parent’s commands, and 
that he therefore ventured to request that she would 
forbid his Edward’s visits to her for the future. 

* Alice, in whose bosom womanly pride and fond 
regret contended for the mastery, at length replied, 
that she should indeed be most unwilling to force 


for his son, who found-| herself into any family, and that he might rely upon 


her strictly observing his injunctions. 

“1 declare,” said Mr Hargrave to himself, as he 
descended the stairs, “it is a thousand pities that 
girl is so poor. I never saw one whom I should pre- 
fer for my Edward ; but the thing is impossible.” 

Alice was faithful to her promise; she even ex- 
ceeded it, and would not allow her lover to converse 
with her when they met by chance ; but could she 
prevent his throwing himeelf in her way, and convey- 
ing to her, by looks, the assurance of unabated love 
and fidelity? Hope, therefore, was not extinct in her 
mind, though she feared to encourage it; but the 
deprivation of those happy moments they used to pass 
together, after the labours of the day were over, was 
severely felt. She had soon, however, other causes of 
trouble to draw her attention from self. 

Mr Wilson having now no means of support but 
what the “settlement made upon his daughter-in-law 
afforded, became entirely dependent upon her and 
upon his son; and bitterly was he e to feel his 
dependence. All semblance of respect to him was 
now withdrawn ; the very necessaries of life seemed 
to be given grudgingly, so that existence became a 
burden to him. fis only comfort was in the affec- 
tion and sympathy of his daughter ; but she was not 
satisfied with giving him her sympathy, she began to 
turn in her mind how she could relieve his sufferings. 
The term of her apprenticeship had expired ; but s 
had been found so efficient in business, that her mis- 
tress had engaged her to act as forewoman at a salary 
of forty pounds a-year. Out of the savings of this 
she furnished a swall but os near her 
own residence. When it was y, she invited her 
father to come and take possession of it. 

“ You will not live as you have been accustomed to 
do, my dear father,” said she; “but you know, 
‘ Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith ? and you know 
what pleasure it will give me to employ my little 
income in your support. 

Mr Wilson joyfully accepted the offer of his duti- 
ful child. In the consolation her tender attentions 
afforded, his sorrows found some abatement, and the 
stings of remorse were less severely felt. It was, 
however, impossible for him entirely to conceal from 
her the workings of his conscience, and in a moment 
of overflowing confidence, he revealed to her the 
secret that weighed upon his mind. She was greatly 
shocked at the discovery, and felt as an affectionate 
child must, on finding a beloved parent lowered in 
her estimation ; but she carefully avoided allowin 
her father to perceive the impression his avowal 
made upon her. On the contrary, she rT every 
means of soothing his harassed mind, and, if possible, 
increased that reverential deference towards him, 
which it@s so sweet to the heart of a parent to re- 
ceive. 

As the poor have few correspondents, it was with 
some surprise that Mr Wilson one morning heard the 

tman inquiring for him. “ Who can this letter 

from?” said he; “I do not know the hand. 1 fear 
it is some demand on the of that unfortunate 
nephew of mine. Having ily opened the letter, 
he started up with a wild a of joy, and throw- 
ing his arms about his daughter, exclaimed, “ My be 
loved child, now you are rewarded for all your dutiful 
behaviour towards your poor old father! Your old 
grand-aunt, whom you never saw, has died and left 
you a legacy of two thousand five hundred pounds. 
Now there will be no obstacle to your marriage with 
that worthy young man who loves you so sincerely.” 

‘The surprise was almost too much for poor ‘Alice's 
nerves. She could hardly understand or believe what 
she heard. Her mistress coming in at the moment 
to inquire the cause of her delay, Mr Wilson, who 
could not contain his joy, immediately acquainted her 
with the happy news. ‘The lady having congratulated 
the father and daughter upon their fortune, 
departed, saying she must allow.the latter a holida 
to enjoy it. After the first moments of wonder 
delight were past, Mr Wilson was surprised and dis- 
appointed to find that his Alice, instead of joining in 
his exultation at this unexpected prosperity, seemed 
to have sunk into a gloomy reverie. 

“Why, my child,” said he, after gazing for some 
minutes at her troubled countenance, “one would 
think you were grieved at the news we have received. 
Surely the death of your poor old aunt, whom I[ 


scarcely remember, and you never saw, cannot affect 
you so deeply.” 

“ No, father, I do not pretend that it does ; thougia 
I feel grateful to her memory for what she has done 
for me ; but there is one thing that I did not think 
of at first, but that I must think of. This ‘ 
amounting exactly to the sum left by my uncle 


= 
the us 
trial o 
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4 
last letter that his health was somewhat affected by 5 a 
a it. Alice obtained leave to return 
a short time, that she might enjoy her bro- 
ther’s society. She and her father were wa‘ching 
| intently for the arrival of the coach which was to 
deposit Edward at the gate of the farm. 
Who can that be,” said she, “that is coming out | 
| of the coach? Surely it cannot be my brother ; and 
i he is like him, too, at this distance ; but he walks 
} 
| 
| 
; “I see you are alarmed,” said kdward with that 
i slekly exile 00 peinful to. witness; “1 have, indeed, 
‘ trust it is all over now, and that I shall quickly = 
some im 
the youth’s looks, vat @ wearing ome and hectic 
amendment flattered themselves that the disease was at 
_ ubdaed. Edward, also, was still inclined to deceive He 
. himself. wea hin, Just opening, rie 
was, with flattering prospects ; and besides, had ‘ 
reasons, unknown to others, which made him dread 
the approach of death. Thus passed the winter with th: 
. . filternate hopes and fears ; but when spring, that sea- of 
son so often fatal to the youthful invalid, arrived, the os 
unhappy young man could no longer delude himself 
as to the nature of his complaint. He was rapidly i 
- 4G prope way. For some time he avoided speaking on 0 
bat one doy wien be wes W 
alone with his father, and when the latter had long ul 
sat gazing in silent sorrow on the faded countenance m 
of his son, Edward said, “I know what you are di 
; not have me long to at, and I feel that it is but 
too true. It is vain to attempt to deceive ourselves. u 
| 8 
© 
1 
al 1 
| 
} 
; lieve that it is by his own fault too; you who were 
‘ brought up in such principles, who once eeemed so ' 
well inclined—how could it be !” 7 
| 
a 
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the use of his son, seems as if sent by Providence as a 
trial of our principles, & means of repairing our 
errors. 
My poor what have 
to my misdeeds should 
the forfeit of ther 


* Can anything touch you, father, without i 

me? Are we not all bound to assist one pe 
the performance of our duty? I see this clearly now, 
and I am come to a ution of employing this 
money in defraying our debt. I regret, indeed, that 
this will prevent my making your old age as comfort- 
able as I could wish; but the blessing of Heaven will 
rest upon us, and that is the great thing to be de- 
sired.” “ And must my sins be visited upon me through 
ali my children? James, lost to virtue, is running 


rapidly the way to ruin ; my darling Edward, I can- | boso 


not bear to s of him ; and you, m 

all your worldly penapeets be blighted in the very 
moment of promise! Surely this is too much ; it can- 
not be required of us. Give your cousin five hundred 
pounds, and keep the rest to insure your own happi- 
ness.” “ No, my father, there must be no paltering with 
our consciences. Rather let us follow the advice poor 
Edward gave in the beginning, and put ourselves out 
of the reach of temptation. e Wi immediately 
to our rector, and make him our dant ; we can- 
not, after that, go back of our promise. Come, father, 
1 shall be ready to accompany you directly.” 

The good rector was deeply touched at the devoted 
virtue of the young woman, and promised to manage 
the affair in such a manner as would not compromise 
the character of Mr Wilson. 

A few days after this matter had been arranged, 
ust as Alice had come to pass an hour with her 
ather before he retired to rest, Mr Ilargrave entered. 

Her heart beat so violently, that she was unable to 
upon your happy 


rise to receive him. 

“T am come to congratulate you 
chance, my good friend,” said . ; “but I must own 
that I have another motive for my visit. That son 
of mine has been breaking his heart ever since I was 
compelled to forbid his visits to your daughter ; and 
_ now that fute has sent her enough for them to 
ive upon, I cannet persuade the foolish fellow to 
come and offer himself. He says he should appear 
like a fortune-hunter. Now, for my part, I cannot 
understand tlis delicacy. I assure you, he could to- 
morrow have a girl with three thousand pounds 
down ; but he loves Alice, and can think of no other. 
So what say you, my friend ?” 

Mr Wilson, instead of answering, leaned his head 
upon his hand so as to conceal his face; but after a 
minute’s silence, Alice replied, “I am sorry to say, 
sir, that you have been misinformed with regard to 
our tt. become rich—we are as poor as ever.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr H. ve in great surprise ; 
“why, surely Mrs Schoales had it from your father 
himself?’ “ Yes, but he was not then aware that there 
were claims upon the legacy which would reduce it to 
nothing.” “1 am exceedingly concerned to hear it ; 
my poor boy will feel the disappointment deeply, for, 
notwithstanding his scruples, he must have had his 
hopes raised. Iam not rich enough to indulge him 
in a mere love match ; I wish I were.” 

As soon as Mr Hargrave had closed the door upon 
the father and daughter, the latter, for the first time, 
gave full vent to her feelings, and as the unhappy 
parent beheld her tears, and listened to the deep 
sighs which burst from her oppressed bosom, he 

ed within himself, and throwing his arms around 

, exclaimed, “Oh, my child, my child! I cannot 
bear this ! why would you make me sacrifice you {” 

“Pardon this weakness, my dear father,” said she ; 
“it is the last you shall witnessin me. Believe me, I 
do not for a moment repent of what I have done. Can 
one ever regret having A pre ewe: a duty ?” 

But though Alice had sufficient power over herself 
henceforth to restrain her feelings whilst in her 
the r girl’s couch was nightly 
watered by her tears; sleep and appetite forsook her ; 
and her wan cheeks and fading evinced how 
deeply she suffered. 

Months away, and Alice’s sorrow had begun 
to subside into that tender melancholy which disa 
pointments of the heart are apt to produce on gentle 
natures, when again, at the hour of her evening visit 
to her father, her ear was startled by the sound of 
Mr Hargrave’s voice. He entered with a smiling 
countenance. 

- Pardon this intrusion, my good friends,” said he ; 
“Tam come to take a cup of tea with you, if you 
will permit me. I have a matter to propose of which 
it will take some time to consider ; and to come to the 
point at once, for, as you must before this have dis- 
covered, I am a plain-spoken man, there is a young 
relation of mine who is about to settle in life, and is 
desirous to find a sensible and amiable helpmate to 

ighten his cares; he has seen Miss Wilson, and 
admires her, more even for her modest demeanour than 
for her pretty face. Ie has commissioned me to 
inquire whether he might be permitted to try and 
render himself agreeable to her, I assure you I 
should not have undertaken the business, had 1 not 
felt certain that he was a person likely to make your 
daughter happy. Well, what say you, my friend ?” 

“| feel grateful for the interest you take about us,” 
said Mr Wilson, looking ogee at his daughter ; 
“but Alice must speak for herself; 1 cannot attempt 
to influence her.” 


child, must 


usual expression of 
obliged for your kindness 
towards me, but must beg to decline the advantage 
of your friend’s acquaintance, as I mean to lead a 
single life.” 
“TI am sorry to hear that, Miss Alice ; I was so little 
prepared for such an answer, that I actually desired 


moment.” And as he spoke, the door opened, and 
Edward Hargrave appeared. 

“Tt is all in vain,” said Mr Hargrave, laughing ; 
“she has just refused you flatly.” 

Alice grew pale as death, her head drooped upon 
her father’s shoulder, and she sunk insensible en his 


m. 
“ Bless me ! what have I done,” said Mr Hargrave ; 
“Thad no notion the girl was so deeply attached ; 
don’t stand there like a fool, Edward; are you going 
to faint too? Open that window there, while | run 
for some cold water.” a: 
The effects of joy are seldom dangerous. Alice 
soon recovered from her swoon; and while her lover, 
too much agitated for speech, could only hold her 
hand in his, and gaze upon her still pale countenance, 
Mr Hi ve resumed—*I suppose you all wonder 
at my change of mind; but 1] must tell you that, 
though I have an eye to the main chance (and what 
wise man has not?) I am not insensible to extraordi- 
nary merit when I meet with it. Our rector informed 
me that, if Miss Wilson be still poor, it is because she 
has sacrificed her fortune to a delicate scruple of 
conscience, which few but herself would have re- 
garded ; aud then he launched out into such an 
encomium upon her conduct as sister, daughter, every 
relation of life, that I could not resist his eloquence, 
and determined no longer to deny my son a treasure 
whose price, as his reverence quoted from Scripture, 
is far above rubies. So now, my good friends, if we 


do not spend 8 lappy evening » you see it is 


not my fault. 


CHANGE FOR THE AMERICAN NOTES 


An American lady has undertaken to give change for 
the American Notes of Mr Dickens—by which, of 
course, is meant such a picture of the less agreeable 
uliarities of the social condition and manners of 
Sngland as may leave her country quits with us on 
the score of mutual sarcasm.* ‘The attempt is a fair 
one—considering the sex of the author, a gallant one 
—and John Bull would have one fault more than his 
worst enemies attribute to him, if he were not cis- 
to allow the full merits of the hit, supposing a 
it were made. One other object the book has, to 
show up the utter unfitness of Englishmen in general, 
and of Mr Dickens in particular, to appreciate justly 
the institutions and social peculiarities of America. 
“| am more and more convinced,” she says, “ how little 
the English really know of America ; they view it in 
such a petty spirit ; judge of it, in fine, in the spirit 
that prompts their judgment in their own small mat- 
ters, their clubs, or parishes, or corporations. They 
cannot conceive a nation without a titled and privi- 
leged aristocracy. What is not subserviency, they 
consider anarchy—and then a country without a re- 
gular standing army! How can justice be adminis- 
tered by wigless judges? What but barbarousness 
can exist where poor men object to wear liveries! 
‘Then comes a summing up of American envormities ; 
they sit in a manner the English do not, consequently 
the American way must be wrong. Vast distance, 
different customs and institutions, have caused a diver- 
sity of language, therefore the American language 
must be low ; the Americans grow and chew tobacco, 
and the necessary consequences are attributed to them 
as a national dishonour !” ‘There is sey consider- 
able justice in these remarks, though such prejudices 
in some degree are only what have affected all ad- 
vanced and superior nations from the beginning. Let 
us see if this American lady be in any extraordinary 
degree exempt from natioual prejudice, or peculiarly 
qualified by intellect and position, for forming a more 
just estimate of her English contemporaries, 
‘The authoress, it ——- travelled from New York 
on account of some family law business, which re- 
uired her presence in London. Her arrival in the 
Vhames is thus chronicled :—* [ told you previously 
how I suffered during that series of storms, our voy- 
. ‘Thank God, we found ‘the good ship tight and 
free.’ When I arrived at the custom-house, which 
abuts upon the noble river Thames (to speak after the 
manner of Englishmen), my sea-sickness was super- 
seded by a nausea and disgust of a perfectly terrestrial 
nature. Mr Diekens extols the arrangements of the 
custom-house at Boston, and points it out as an ex- 
ample to his own country. Well he may! My 
pon impression upon touching land was, that 
civility and the customs of England were incom- 
a Such system in their surliness! it must 
ve cost great pains to have forced it to its present 
perfection, and severe drilling to maintain it there— 
to prevent its degenerating into ordinary humanity. 
1 complai truly enough I am sure, that | was 
suffering from exhaustion, and especially needed one 


* Change for the American Notes: in Letters from 


P 
lare here he is, so we must admit him for a 


London to 
New be By an American Lady. London: Wiley and Put- | 
Bas. 


Johnson murmuring that he was com to wait in 
the ante-chamber of a lord. Ifa r visit Eng- 
land to court the to dance untiring 


lecture, despite its over-severity, 
derived from a true enough text. The customs de- 
partment is notoriously the most defectively adminis- 
tered of any under government; and of the badly 
managed whole, the worst part is the baggage-oflice. 


of English rivers! Could these vaunting —- 
see the Father of American rivers, what a puny 
spring would their Thames appear—a mere boy-river 
—a thing for painted barges, and tiny steamers, and 
show-bridges, having the honours of a tide and a Lord 
Mayor’s conservancy some few miles above London, 
and widening to a respectable wateriness only as it 
nears the sea. You have often accused me of a 
grievous want of nationality. Do I not give you a 
proper specimen here, how ‘ we Americans’ can vaunt 
—sometimes,” 

The American lady finally established herself in 
Piccadilly, and after a long illness, commences her 
“ Notes,” or rather letters, to a Miss Julia of New 
York. In the first page she makes known her forlorn 
condition, by complaining that she is “ widowed and 
alone,” and asks her maiden friend if she does not 
think “it is the sensation of unaided loneliness that 
makes so many of our sex (I may admit it to you) 
feel or consider spinste and wretchedness in- 
— Better,” she adds, “social penury than 
solitary enjoyment: better ‘the poor creature small 
beer,’ with the flavour of a family about it, than im- 
perial ‘Tokay sipped from an unmated glass.” She 
then plunges quill-deep into criticism upon Mr 
Dickens’s “ Notes for General Circulation,” for which 
“change” is promised ; but the reader soon perceives 
that, like the ‘family-flavoured beer’ she so much 
delights in, the change she gives is extremely small. 
‘The reason of this smallness arises from the authoress 
not being rich enough in information concerning 
the salient points of the English character, to give 
* change” d te value to Boz, or even to a much 
lesser than he. lier opportunities of mixing in, so as 
to become acquainted with the internal aspects of, 
society, evidently have been few. Her work contains 
essays on London streets, omnibuses, errant-boys, 
gin-palaces, Newgate, executions, monomania, dirt, 
rain, burial-grounds, poor-houses, ignorance, 
gluttony, &e. ‘To those subjects and places which 
are calculated to please and surprise the stranger, the 
lady seems not to bave been admitted, and when she 
is, she derives nothing from them but dissatisfaction, 
and puts forth nothing concerning them but satire. 
Indeed satire is manifestly her prominent aim, Ra- 
ther oddly, a lady and gentleman who are her con- 
stant companions and intimate friends—who are, it 
would seem, among the few persons who show her 
any attention—are the especial subjects of her se- 
verity. After exhausting her quizzical powers upon 
the husband in a few such sentences as these“ Mr 
bord affects intelligence in all things, and isa toler- 

le specimen of the ignorant American braggadoeio” 
—she thus speaks of that gentleman’s wife, a Seoteh 
lady: “Seated, 1 was at Mrs Guy’s merey; and 
mercy on me! Julia, Ll was not spared. The whole 
statistics of her Edinburgh establishment in the late: 
Mx Mac——’s time, were obligingly laid before me— 
the footmen’s w with liveries—the housemaids’ 
without tea—the cost of hebdomadal butchery (as our 
schoolinaster acquaintance might call it), bakery, and 
chandlery—and grievous complaints of the enormous 
sums paid wine and spirit merchants, which, she 
sighed, made her a widow at last! Her of 
dress on this Richmond oceasion was shmplejits effect 
compound, as it was a blending of as mamy hues as 
possible on the human form divine ; bonnet, veil, searf, 
gown, gloves, and boots, varied in colour; jewellery 
was not spared, and in the sunshine the blaze was 
fect.” Only two inferences can be drawn from 
passages ; either that the American lady has a sad 
propensity for exaggerating the faults of her most in- 
timate acquaintanees, or that she has no pretension: 
to the title she assumes, judging from the vulgar com- | 
pany she keeps. Her arrows are directed at whatis 

as well as at that which is bad and reprehensible 

in British habits and institutions ; yet, like all random 

shots, hers sometimes hit the mark ; as in the ease of 

the customhouse officers, In another instance, the 
barbarous practice of public exeeutions a 
i not 
sober her levity, Speaking these 
terrible exhibitions, she relates that she left her bed 
at an early hour. “When I looked out into the 
street, I saw no incousiderable number of persons 
liastening eastwards. 1 rang to inquire the reason 
of this unwonted commotion at such an hour. It 
was some time before my bell was anawered—‘ Please, 


237 
; small packet without delay, as it contained medicine. 
I was told to wait. I inquired how long, and the 
officer paused, and told me—to wait ! Our republican ; 
ears have been somewhat startled to hear of even Dr 
‘ 
robationary practice.” This may be called lesson 
The lady—recently arrived from the banks of the 
broad Hudson—is naturally disappointed with her 
first view of Old Father ‘Thames, upon whom she is 
nearly as severe as upon the custom-house tide-waiters. : 
“I have not yet got over my a of the smaliness 
of the river. I have even seen ‘Old Father Thames 
| advance his reverend head,’ and flood the streets along 
| his banks, and have smiled to think this was the father 
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trates’ ladies and pri 
him to hear the word of the ever-living God, 
and gaze upon the white lips on which would soon be 
——.. death. Despite his fears, he feels 

he is the hero of the scene; that he divides 
these stran 


y 
by all these things. 1 tell you what has been, and 
what. it is to be hoped may never beagain. In New 
York, where the criminal suffers within the walls of 
the prison, the law enjoining the presence of a certain 
number of citizens and official characters, the public 
are shut out ; but through the very heart of the city 
the rumour, that the law has taken life as a 

ishment for crime. The most hardened offender 
awed—appalled ; he may pause in his mad ¢a- 
reer, for his imagination pictures the death-scene in 
— that terrify his inmost soul—fear is sublime 
its exaggerations. 

Our authoress is everywhere more smart than pro- 
effective an \. proneness of the peo 
one Senten 00 suppose, from a few small isolated, but 
ill-looking facts, that all is wrong in another, would 
be a fair subject for a more powerful pen. Against 
the symptoms of insecurity which we attribute to her 
native government, she pertinently points out 
our Birmi and Mane riots, our sack of 


E 


of the hazard of supposing insecurity in another state 
from similar symptoms! With to the re- 
marks which have been made in this country on the 
occasional exercise of Lynch law in hers, “ What,” 
she says, “ would we now think of a French historian, 
who, writing in 1736, thus spoke of the Porteous 
ion! ‘In the ki of Scotland, the ter- 
rible spectacle has been frequently exhibited of late 
years, of persons obnoxious to majority. being 
icly hanged from dyers’ poles b: people.” 

ish might in like 


be 
’s life. The murders by Courvoisier, Good, and 
1 inference as to the uni- 


versal insecurity of life in this island. ‘The condition 
of a particular servile class in America serves excel- 
lently for a taunt at that country ; but in England, 
on the other hand, behold what an extensive degraded 
and impoverished class, altogether unknown in the 
younger state. Our lady justly expresses some sur- 
prise at hearing of an apologising for being 
too late on one occasion, because he had had so many 


dreaming that 
smile at the speculations of an English tra 
ho has chanced to take a two months’ run from 
to Niagara, and seen much to deepen 
his former convictions about Jonathan’s institutions. 
“It appears,” says our lady, 
from Mr Dickens’s account, the 


it 


tyrannical father, and constantly in disreputable quar- 

rels? ‘Very true, but then he’s such a 

man’ ‘And Mr ——, I am told his fortune has 
means, and many attribute 

ibility.” ‘ Yes, but he’s a very 


¢ respectable ’ as it is understood now ; it means ‘ rich.’ 
When people in England ‘ plate sin with gold,’ it is 
sin no longer.” This is well put ; and our only won- 
journal of the metropoli old standing, being ac- 
tually now in the course of publishing a series of 
ing out mercantile London to be one lic. 
e best of all her satire is that directed 
against the ignorance of our countrymen, in con- 
fact, that the single state of Connec- 
ticut has a permanent school-fund of nearly two mil- 
lions and a-half of dollars, while L.30,000 is all that 
the British senate can allow annually for the educa- 
tion of the whole people. An exhibition of such 
matters in opposition to each other must be allowed 


;| to’ go far to shake our faith in nearly all attempts 


by the people of one country to detect the faults 
of another. 

We have only room to extract the concluding lines 
of the book, which seem strangely at variance with 
the rest of it. “And now to bid farewells. I do be- 
lieve, that if I lived to be old and doting, if I forgot 
in the evening what happened in the morning, I should 
still remember the kindness I have experienced in 
England ; it would form a bright green spot in me- 
mory’s waste, nay, in memory’s garden. In all human 
probability, I shall never see these friends again. One 
of the most pitiful [piteous hw I ever read is the 
exclamation of fierce Roderick Dhu— 


‘It is the last time—'tis the last.’” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SIR ASTLEY COOPER, 


Sim Astiey Coorer, one of the most eminent sur- 
geons of modern times, was born on the 23d of August 
1768. His father, Dr Samuel Cooper, was incumbent 
of Yelverton, in Norfolk, but afterwards obtained the 
living of Great Yarmouth. His mother, a lady of 
literary tastes, was the authoress of several novels, one 
of which, entitled “ Fanny Meadows,” obtained great 
popularity amongst the novel-reading public of its 
day. Astley was distinguished at an early period of 
life above his brothers and sisters—of whom he had 
many—by a lively, heedless, but generally amiable 
disposition. Far from applying himself to any branch 
of useful study, he preferred the proficiency which 
practice gives in riding on horses, and sometimes even 
cows; he was also a “ilfal climber of trees, and pro- 
eurer of birds’ nests, and an ingenious contriver of 
practical jokes, many of which are recorded by his 
nephew and biographer.* Instead of 4 the 
structure and anatomy of the limbs (of which he after- 
wards d so complete a know! ), he appears 
in early life to have confined himself pretty generally 
to the use of them; for of all his tutors, none suc- 
ceeded so well as his French dancing-master. 

At the age of thirteen, young Astley is said by his bio- 
grapher to ve made choice of the surgical profession 
in consequence of an incident which showed that he 

at least one requisite for it—presence of 
mind, Happening one evening to call at his foster- 
mother’s cottage, he found her son, the playfellow of 
his infancy, bleeding profusely from a ghastly wound 
in the thigh, accidentally received in the reaping- 
field. The femoral artery was completely separated, 
the r people knew not how to stop the flow of 
blood life was ebbing fast ; when young Cooper, taking 
@asilk handkerchief from his neck, bound it so adroitly 
round the limb, that the bleeding abated, so as to re- 
move danger till the arrival of a practitioner, 
who soon afterwards came. It is just possible that 
the praise which this cleverness and promptitude 
brought him, and the pleasure he must have felt in 
saving his humble friend, gave his mind an early bias 
for surgery ; but his choice of that science as a profes- 
sion might, with greater show of probability, be attri- 
buted to the influence of his grandfather, who had 
been an eminent practitioner in Norwich, but lived 
in retirement with his father ; and to his uncle, Mr 
William Cooper, the most pros and remarkable 
member of the whole family, who was a celebrated Lon- 
don surgeon, and lecturer in Guy’s hospital. At all 
events, when, in 1784, the latter gentleman, on payin 
his usual visit to the parsonage, proposed that Astley 


William Cooper to Mr Cline, a celebrated anatomist. 
Under this gentleman, Astley’s general conduct al- 
tered for the better ; he devoted himself to the study 
of anatomy with so much zeal, that he soon made 
paar progress in the knowledge requisite for his pro- 
‘ession. 

It was wisely stipulated in young Cooper’s articles 
with Cline, that he should spend os winter in Edin- 
burgh, which he did in the year 1787. Here he passed 
his time well ; for, besides a diligent attendance on Dr 
Cullen’s medical course, Fyfe’s anatomical lectures, 
artd Black’s chemistry; he enrolled hiniself a member 
of the Speculative Society, a debating club, then, and 
for many subsequent years, of considerable celebrity 
and influence. He made the acquaintance of several 
eminent men in science and literature ; and, amongst 
others, that of DrGregory,concerning whom he relates, 
in his notes, a pleasing anecdote. “It was the cus- 
tom for each professor to receive at his own house the 
fees from the new pupils. One day Dr Gregory, thus 
had blank tickets, and was 
obli to go into an adjoining apartment to  caprend 
another for a student oben: he left sitting in his con- 
sulting-room. ‘The accumulated money was lying on 
the table, and from this sum, as he was re-enteri 
the room, he saw the young man sweep a portion, an 
deposit it in his pocket. Dr ry tool: his seat at 
the table, and, as if nothing had occurred, filled up 
the ticket, and gave it to the delinquent. He then 
accompanied him to the door, and when at the 
threshold, with much emotion said to him, ‘I saw 
what you did just now; keep the money; I know 
what must be your distress ; but for God’s sake never 
do it again, it can never succeed.’ The pupil in vain 
offered him back the money ; and the doctor had the 
satisfaction of knowing that this moral lesson pro- 
duced the desired impression on his mind. 

After a solitary tour in the Highlands, Astley 
Cooper returned to Mr Cline, and went one a 
constant course of study at the best metropolitan 
schools, So rapid was his p , that, in 1789, he 
was appointed demonstrator at St Thomas’s hospital. 
By this time his gay and volatile temperament ap- 
pears to have been sobered down ; and all the energy 
and address he formerly expended upon practical 
joking, he now applied to practical anatomy and sur- 
gery; and with so much success, that in 1791 Mr 
Cline got him appointed joint-lecturer with himself 
in the above branches of medical science. In short, 
his devotion to his art was unbounded ; the most im- 
portant events of his life were made subservient to, or 
arose from, his professional pursuits. He courted his 
future wife whilst attending her father in a fit of the 
gout: on the evening of his wedding day, he delivered 
his usual surgical lecture: and for the wedding trip 
he selected Paris, where he visited the hospitals daily, 
and compared the Parisian practice of surgery with 
our own. 

He had not returned to London many months, be- 
fore he was appointed to the professorship of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and was already esteemed 
one of the most instructive surgical teachers of the 
period. It would be naturally surmised, that with 
all his celebrity as a lecturer, private practice would 
have flowed in upon him. But such was not the case, 
as may be seen from a curious statement in his fee- 
book. “ My vou 5 V says he, “ for the first year was 
L5, 5s. ; the second, L.26 ; the third, L.64; the fourth, 
L.96 ; the fifth, L.100 ; the sixth, L.200; the seventh, 
L400; the eighth, L.610; the ninth, L.1100”—he 
himself appends a remark, which sufficiently shows 
his feeling on this subject—“ although I was a lec- 
turer all the time on anatomy and surgery.” There- 
after his income increased more rapidly, and he was 
soon able to set upa carriage. ‘This proved at first an 
unfortunate step, for happening one day to be riding 
one of the carriage horses in the city, he fell and re- 
ceived so severe a contusion on the head, that his life 
was for some time despaired of. 

Ilis recovery, when it came, was, however, complete ; 
and his next great step was in 1800, the appoint- 
ment as surgeon to Guy’s hospital. The confidence 
his skill as a practical surgeon had by this time in- 
spired all who were brought in connexion with him, 
whether as pupils or patients, is thus deseribed by 
Dr Roots :—* From the time of Astley’s appoint- 
ment to Guy’s, until the moment of his latest Preath, 
he was everything and all to the suffering and afflicted. 
His name was a host, but his presence brought confi- 
dence and comfort ; and I have often observed that, 


g | on an operating day, should anything occur of an un- 


toward character in the theatre, the moment pred 


pted | Cooper entered, and the instrument was in his han 


the end, prove fortunate. ‘The volatile young gentle- 
man, just escaped from the monotony of a coun 
i , four cne gaieties of the metropolis m 
ry and di g-room : continual di nts 
poe ap bom between the uncle and nephew, and the 
connexion was finally put an end to by one of the 
freaks in which the embryo surgeon so much de- 


lighted. 
The pupil’s articles were now transferred from Mr 


* Bransby Biake Cooper, , F.R.S., who has recent! A 
lished a Life of Sir Comer, Barty with 
from his Note-books of Contemporary ” 


every difficulty was overcome, and safety generally 


About this time he established himself as a regular 
practitioner, by succeeding Mr Cline ; who, following 
the march of fashion, removed from his old quar- 
ters in St Mary Axe, in the heart of the city lan 
don, to a more aristocratic neighbourhood at the 
“West End.” Amidst the affluent merchants of 
the most opulent city of the world, Astley Cooper 
laid the foundation of that large fortune which he 
enjoyed in after life. ‘The fees he occasionally received 
were enormous. One old gentleman, who, after a dan- 

rous illness, was pronounced convalescent, tossed 

is nighteap to the surgeon, who put it in his pocket. 
On examining it afterwards, he found pinned inside 


a bank-note for L.1000. Another citizen-patient gave 
‘him regularly every Christmas, for many years, the 
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-ma’‘am,’ at last said the eager hand-maiden, ‘ Good’s 
s-gning to be hanged.’ And men—ay, Julia, and 
women too—crowded to the sight until the choked-up | 
street refused admittance to thousands (!) They boast 
of their civilisation, these Englishmen, and the most 
: attractive to the mass is a felon’s death! 
; Justice in land ‘should have a halter added to 
her effigy. An execution here is pageant, a show, 
a cheap and popular excitement—genuine agony, 
to be enjoyed gratuitously — real convulsions. Oh! 
hanging’s your. efféctive, your only tragedy. In 
twenty years or‘less, I do believe our American cus- 
t 
of whose guilt there could be no sad 
, g their innocence. Good il 
every one of these men | om 
mee 
few 
on t 
hos) 
two 
mic 
= wel 
| rect 
im, some to procure his autograph for an album, or, ; - 
if he cannot write, an inky mark from the hand that 
. perpetrated a murder, or a lock from the head that ae 
: planned it ; and he has listened, or struggled to listen, = 
to a last sermon in the prison chapel ; and magis- - 
lar; 
suc 
but 
of 
and he studies less to prepare to die than to encounter 4 Po ~ 
: their curious and searching eyes. 1 do not mean to , ae 
| roc 
the 
ing 
th 
co} 
on 
lig 
to 
wi 
re 
br 
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Bristol, our Newport insurrection. ‘These things we ; z 
look upon as superficial, because we know the solidity e 
which rests below. But are we not thus admonished j 
it 
a 
8 
e 
€ 
i 
reen 
: with destitution.” Somehow, we ourselves can speak | 
ry with the 
liament dis- | | 
cly and pri- | should be articled to him, the proposal was acce 
‘ the constant | by the family, and young Cooper accompanied his | 
using invee- | uncle to town. ‘The connexion however dia not, in | 
is to ‘respectable.’ ‘I wonder,’ say 
see a man like Mr — in society ; is he not 
known to be a husband, an avaricious and 
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sum of L,600.* ‘During the last year of his residence 
in the city, 1815, when he followed the example of 
his predecessor, and removed to the West End, he 
received for his own personal exertions L.21,000, mak- 
ing for each day’s average more than L.57 ! sums which 
have been stated by a competent authority} to be un- 
ted in the annals of professional success, whe- 
ther in law or physic. But his exertions were equally 
unprecedented. Th the whole thoroughly 
active period of his life, Astley Cooper was in the dis- 
secting room (over his own stables in St Mary Axe 
every morning by six o’clock ; by eight he was d 
for the day, and occupied in giving advice gratis to the 
poor till half-past nine; a most amiable trait in 
many eminent physicians, “ whose every minute’s a 
uinea.” His breakfast with his family occupied a 
fow gay minutes, and by ten his waiting-rooms were 
thronged with patients, who continued to stream in 
till one o’clock, but from whose clamours at that hour 
he was often obliged to escape by the back-door, and 
meet his carriage in another street.. “He was, in a 
few minutes, at Guy’s, where a hundred pupils waited 
on the steps. ‘They followed him into the wards of the 
hospital, and from bed to bed, until the clock struck 
two; he then rushed across the street to the anato- 
mical theatre, and the lecture began. At three he 
went to the dissecting-rooms, where observation, di- 
rection, and instruction, kept him busy for half an 
hour. He next got into his carriage, attended by a 
dresser, and his horses were hard at work until seven 
or half-past seven. By this time his family were as- 
cuniied | ; dinner was instantly on the table, and he 
sat down apparently fresh in = with his atten- 
tion quite at the command of the circle. He ate 
largely, but cared not what. After twelve hours of 
bm exertion, he, as he said, ‘could digest anything 
but sawdust.’ During dinner he drank two or three 
large tumblers of water, and afterwards two glasses 
of port—no more. ‘Then he threw himself back in 
his chair and slept. He seldom required to be roused, 
but awoke exactly as the allotted ten minutes expired, 
started up, ‘ gave a _— smile to everybody in the 
room, and in a few seconds was again on his way to 
the hospital.’ There was a lecture every other even- 
ing during the season. On the odd nights, however, 
the carriage was equally at his door by eight, and he 
continued his round of visits till midnight, often till 
one or twoin the morning. His carriage was well- 
lighted ; and by night, as well as by day, in passing 
from one house to another, his attendant was writiag 
to his dictation—the chronicle of each case kept pace 
with the symptoms— 


* And Sunday shone no Sabbath-day for him.'” 


These superhuman exertions continued almost un- 
remittingly for fifteen years ; not only in the city, 
but in Now Street, Spring Gardens, whither he after- 
wards removed. At length Astley Cooper’s celebrity 
procured for him the confidence of royalty, and he 
was commanded to operate upon a tumour in the head 
of George 1V. ‘This command vas, with the assist- 
ance of his former master, Mr Cline, so well _ 
that he was appointed sergeant-surgeon, and after- 
wards created a baronet. He continued in constant 
attendance on his majesty, till on one occasion he 
committed himself to some unlucky exuberance of 
jocularity, and lost favour ; but he still held his office 
of sergeant-surgeon ; in which he was continued dur- 
the of William I1V., whom he frequently 


Having reached the highest pinnacle of his profes- 
sion, Sir Astley Cooper made a sort of partial retire- 
ment, by spending about three days of each week at an 
extensive estate in Hertfordshire, which he had re- 
cently purchased. ‘Though his ruling passion was for his 

feasion, yet he also loved money, and contrived to 
Coie dh propensities at once at his country seat 
in a curious manner, He kept a farm in his 
own hands, and turned it to profi account, not 
by any skill in agriculture, but by his proficiency in 
anatomy and surgery! This may seem strange, but 
judge of horses, and was emp! ir Astley to 

crippled nags in Smithfield market. i 
s were to buy all that were young, and not 
incurable, but never to give more than seven pounds 
for each, and as much less as possible. It often hap- 
pened that from thirty to forty disabled horses were 
thus collected at Farm, and regularly converted into 
ients by their owner. Surgical skill and good 
g, with careful treatment during convalescence, 
soon brought them round, and increased their value 
several hundred per cent. “I have m —- 
i one of these 


Bransby Cooper, “ paid guineas 

animals, and made a too ; and have 
known my uncle’s carriage for years drawn by a pair 
of horses which together only cost him twelve 
ten shillings.” His love of anatomical investigation 
was indomitable. In his shooting excursions, he 
quently interrupted the sport by dissecting under the 
nearest hedge a bird or a hare which evinced some 
peculiarity either of action or structure. His own 
notes, which were made late in life while visiting the 
sea-coast of Norfolk, are full of such passages as these : 
© Rose early, and dissected eels ;” “ Dissected a gur- 


net ;” “ Dissected dog-fish and herring’s brains ;” 
Sir Astley had the misfortune to lose his wife in 
June 1827, and the shock was so severe, that he re- 
solved on withdrawing from practice. In September 
he sold his house in Spring Gardens, and remained for 
a time shut up in Hertfordshire ; but the interval 
was not long. The retirement became intolerable ; 
within a few months he had taken another house in 


town, and resumed his profession ; and in July 1828 | formed 


he re- 4 

After this he again visited Paris, where his recep- 
tion was highly flattering. He was made a member 
of the Institute of France, and invited toa grand 
breakfast by the eminent French surgeon Du 


who prefaced the meal by taking his visitor to the | down the 


Hotel Dieu, or hospital, where, writes Sir Astley, “ I 
found a room devoted entirely to myself, a cadavre 
= subject) there. I dissected for two hours be- 
‘ore breakfast.” ‘This delicate mark of esteem from 
one scientific friend to another can only be appreciated 
by enthusiastic anatomists. 

On his return to England, Sir Astley found that a 
life of ease and inaction were perfectly unendurable 
‘after the habits of excessive activity he had for so many 
‘years persevered in. He therefore continued in fu 
practice, though far advanced in life, and subject to 
occasional attacks of vertigo. At length increasing 
infirmities completely disabled him, and after a short 
confinement, he expired at his country-seat on the 
— of February 1840, in the seventy-third year of 


age. 

Sir Astley Cooper possessed a handsome person, a 
hearty rather than elegant address, and manners some- 
what more disposed towards gaiety than to *.gety 
usually sought for in a “court physician.” e pre- 
sence of mind which in ne saved his 
foster-brother’s life, never dese! him throughout 
his career; during the most trying and intricate ope- 
rations, his nerve never gave way; hence in manual 
dexterity he was unsu is literary acquire- 
ments were few, and his lectures were cons uently 
but little ornamented by graces of language, but his 
style was familiar and agreeable. His capabilities as 
a surgical teacher may be estimated from the boast he 
was wont to make in his latter days, that he had in 
his time instructed 8000 surgeons. ‘The names of some 
of these are now in the foremost rank of medical 
science. He left a very large fortune, his title descend- 
ing to his eldest nephew. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE LAW. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 
A CERTAIN number of the lower animals, on account 


the bonde,” or husbandman, and whoever killed the 
beaver was subjected to a fine, as if he had killed a 
man. It does not ap that this fine was inflicted 
in consideration of the uses of the beaver, his fur 
being the clothing of the stately Scandinavian. The 
code speaks expressly of the domicile of the animal, 
and of his rightsas an inhabitant. If a bear, unmindful 
of the rights of property, should rob a two- 
member of the state, he was to be punished, but pun- 
ished only in due form of law. A court was sum- 
moned, by whom the bear was to be tried ; and learned 
lawyers tell us, that in Norway it is still thought that 
Bruin has a knowledge of the Danish 
Throughout the middle ages, it was con- 
that noxious vermin, such as rats, mice, and 
even insects, ought to obey the decrees of a civil tri- 
bunal, and when they refused, a sentence of excom- 
munication was passed against them. This was a 
the church long and unavail- 


ridicules the minds of 
on uieu ri t; i of some 


tongue. 
red 


and law—the subject of the first being sins ; 
the subject of the other eiges ; the subject of the third 
crimes, This difficulty has been felt ee 
in almost every and from the mistakes in it 
has involved him, have originated of the ineffi- 

more of the foolish, and still- more of the 
shameful laws which have disgraced the code of almost 
every nation. Almost every system of laws which was 

in the middle ages abounds with moral precepts 


He 


n tho middle ages, hospitality was considered as a 
chief virtue, and its exercise was enforced by many 
laws. The old laws of the Burgundians infli a 
fine of three shillings upon every one who denied to 
the wanderer the comforts of a bed and a fire ; while, 
by laws made in much later and more civilised times, 
to refuse the shelter of the roof to the stranger was 
punished with a fine of sisty shillings. ‘The Slavi 
that goods inhospitable person 
should be burnt ; and to remove from every one the 
excuse of poverty, as justifying a denial of itable 
rights, authorised the landlord to steal for the 
= his guests. ‘The ancient Bavarian law 

es a heavy penalty on the killing of a stranger, 
quoting the text,“ Ye shall not vex a stranger, nor 
oppress him.” Very dissimilar was the policy of the 

elsh law, which permits three classes of men to be 
slain with impunity—the madman, the leper, and the 
stranger! Fortescue, writing in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, boasts that m England “ no one takes 
up his abode in another man’s house without leave of 
the owner first had, unless it be in public inns, and 
there he is obliged to discharge his reckoning, and 
make full satisfaction for what accommodation he has 
had ere he be permitted to depart.” ‘There is an old 
statute, whose date is doubtful, which enacts that no 
one shall hire an inn in a country town when the 
judges are but that accommodation shall be 
given gratis to all comers! In the middle ages, the 
monasteries were the oniy inns, and grievous were the 
complaints that the monks uttered of the great men, 
ing’s officers, and others, who used, with trains 
of dependents, to come and reside amongst for 
man — de Ed- 
mon chronicler, complains bit King 
John, who, after taking up his abode in the 
a long time, eating and drinking to the manifest dimi- 
nution of its stores, went away without a 
decent recompense for the hospitality that he had 
received. The 3 Edward I. provides, that no one shall 
consent of its inha- 
bitants, who had so much injured and impo- 
verished by their visitors, that they had not where- 
withal for their own sustenance. By the same statute, 
the munks are privileged to refuse to sell their stores 
unless choose. 


y 

The ciple which prompted this reply is the precise 
antithesis of that w 
times. it was 
also no respecter of things—it to be above 
its ty, nothing beneath its o! ; like the 

us auctioneer who had as much 
ribbon as on a Raphael. The increase of t and 
the diminution of long hair, the extirpation of heresy 
and the regulation of bakers, the preservation of 


over the country during the Tudor dynasty. These, 
including tillage to and 
the en 


It was a long time before the legislator could 1a: : 
, pedagogue’s cap, and before the truth 
awned upon men's minds, that religion and morals ~~ 
are not to be instilled by ordinances, decrees, courts 
of juice, acts of parliament, using the language 
of authority, or its instruments—the gallows, aa 
scourge, and the bayonet. Until this great lesson, 
so humbling to political supremacy, was learnt, the : 
laws of nations singularly illustrated their notions 
of moral obligation, as now they only evince their 
degree of political wisdom. . 
| 
| 
| ‘ 
of their value as property, are guarded by the laws of 
all civilised states from mutilation and other injury. 
Others are usually abandoned to the tender mercies 
of the people themselves, and small, in general, is the 
mercy they meet with. It is curious to find that, in 
some early and half-barbarous states, laws were made ; 
for the protection of ali animals, excepting only those 
. of the Scandinavians, brutes may be said to 
have been admitted into the social compact. Ac- 
cording to the laws of Haco, the foster-son of our 
| Saxon Athelstane, the beaver had “ his house even as 
en rt, the great rench minister, sent for 
the merchants, and, anxious to promote their trade, 
asked them in what way he could serve this purpose, - 
| | 
| popular liberties and | the salmon in the Humber, 
the punishment of the corrupt judge and of the 
cheating miller; all these, by turns, attracted their 
| legis notice, and exercised their wisdom. ‘They knew every : 
regulations of trifling matters. Some of our laws | man’s business better than he did himself; nothing 
discover this pettiness of mind, and never more | was trusted to individual prudence ; legislative wisdom 
obviously than when they have attempted to meddle | overlooked all and ed all. 
with matters out of their province. ‘The command | Long and ho did the legislature struggle 
to give alms to beggars evinces a deficient appre- inst the great cultural changes which came 
ciation on the part of the law maker of his appro- 
3 priate duty, as well as of the extent of his powers. . 
The 5 and 6 Edward cap. 5, for = 
the regulation of charity, and directs means to be | misery amongst the humbler classes. ‘Ihe revolu- _ 
employed to persuade those who turn their ear from | tion which we have witnessed in our own time in 4 
| the ery of the famished poor. First, the collector of | the Highlands, was foreshadowed in the sixteenth ~ 
alms is “gently to ask every man and woman what | century in a. Latimer complained that in 
they of their charity will give” to the relief of the dis- | many places w there used to be householders, 
tressed. If any one shall “ obstinately and frowardly” | one could only see a shepherd and his dog ; and the 
refuse to give, the minister and churchwardens are working people of that day had their proverb, that : 
“to gently exhort him.” If the gentle exhortation 
# We believe the handsomest fee on record is that which Dr | avails nothing, then is the bishop to seek the obdurate | men became graziers.” it “to compel tillage,” as 
Dimadale of Hertford received from the Empress Catherine for parishioner, and “induce and persuade him by gha- Lord Bacon said, “ is to strive with nature and utility.” : 
inoculating her children. He had L.12,000, it is said, besides a | P’ > o 4 in’1451, | To this strife the English partiament did not shrink 
snuff-box, and the rank of a Russian baron. end if 
|. 4 The Quarterly Review, No. 142. was so highly esteemed, that it was re-enacted word | from committing and, to prevent the threatened 
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more than one family is to be suffered to dwell in one 
cottage. In 1597, all houses of husbandry which had 
hecome decayed within seven years, are ordered to 
be rebuilt, and from twenty to forty acres of land 
to be attached to each. ‘Thus strenuousiy, though 
ineffectually, did the legislature wrestle with that 
giant poverty, that with “ravishing strides” came 
treading through the land, changing the fortunes, 
and altering the character of our t peasantry. 
“ Hence,” says Ascham, “so many families dispersed, 
so many houses ruined. Hence the honour and 
strength of England, the noble yeomanry, are broken 
~ | and destroyed.” The sequel we read in the records 
of our poor-law legislation. The coming evil was early 
apprehended ; its remedy have we yet discovered! We, 
who now complain of over-population, and see our 
labourers leaving our shores in thousands for the 
hanks of the St Lawrence, and the grassy plains of 
Australia, may well be surprised when we find the same 
evil was lamented in Elizabeth’s days, and that its 
cure tasked the wisdom, and eluded the sagacity, of 
her most far-seeing statesmen, Burghley and Bacon. 
Cock, in a pamphiet published in 1658, observes, that 
so much was the increase of population dreaded in his 
days, that a poor man was not permitted to marry till 
the age of thirty, nor a poor woman until the age of 
twenty-five. 

The regulation of wages was also an object to which 
our legislature paid much attention. ‘lhe statute of 


harvest, t 
(as though the parliament could govern the seasons), 
and threepence a-day till the end of the month. 


ing 

sickle aa. ag their hands, and shall there be hired 
ic place. ‘To produce circulation of labour 

is the great object of modern legislation, and that this 


had committed in breaking their oaths ; and a subse- 


of the country by favouring its com- 
merece, We might refer to the old Anglo-Saxon law 
which raised the merchant whose vessel had thrice 


concerning themselves with foreign and 

trade, the wisdom of the t was 

leas conspicuous than the excellence of its intentions. 
y political jealousy ; but all its prohibitions were 
a exporters of wine, money, and corn, 
the whieh Bower, to be im- 
ported @ statute n one respect 
our commercial legislation It fre- 
clease to this effeck la contained in 
time it was customary to in 


tage of ten or twelve pounds in a hundred ; and the 
corporation of London ex themselves to much 
censure by ordaining, that in that city the seller 
should hang his scales even, and that the buyer should 
be entitled to an allowance of four pounds only. 

That spirit of competition which we are apt to con- 
sider as the soul of trade, was vehemently censured 
by a parliament of Edward Il. What would a 
modern auctioneer think of an act, like the 33 Edward 
II1., relating to the sale of herrings, which recites, 
“that they were sold at a most unreasonable price,” 
occasioned “ by many merchants, as well labourers as 
servants, coming to the fairs, and every one by malice 
and envy increasing the price upon his competitor, 
so that, if one bids fourpence, another offers tenpence 
more, and so every one surmounteth the other in 
bargaining.” Ye ‘fishwives of Hastings, Yarmouth, 
Fisherrow, and Largo, what say ye to that! If one 
parliament attacks the competitive system, another is 
not more gentle with the credit system. The “ cessio 
bonorum” and the declaration of “insolvency” would 
almost take their places amongst “the curiosities of 


the law,” if the 5 Eliz., cap. 7, was re-enacted—“An act | of 


against such as shall sell any ware for apparel without 
ready money.” ‘This act, however, did not continue 
long in force. A new light respecting the principles 
which regulate the commercial intercourse of nations 
seems, though dimly and doubtfully, to have dawned 
on the mind of Elizabeth’s first parliament, They 
had a glimpse of the truth, but they lacked courage 
to pursue it. Still, their avowal of the errors of ante- 
cedent legislation is frank, and must be read with in- 
terest. They admit, that, since the statutes forbiddin 
the export and import of merchandise by Englich 
subjects in any but English ships, “other foreign 
princes, finding themselves aggrieved with the said 
several acts, as thinking that the same were made to 
the part prejudice of their country and navy, have 
made hke penal laws against such as should ship out 
of their countries in any other vessels than of their 
several countries and dominions ; by reason whereof, 
there hath not only grown great displeasure between 
the foreign princes and the kings of this realm, but 
also the merchants have been sore grieved and en- 
omen The navigation laws were accordingly 
re 


DEATH. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


Tuts is a world of care, 
And oy | thorns upon its pathway lie ; 
Weep not then, mothers, for your fond and fair— 
Let the young die! 
Joys are like summer flowers, 
And soon the blossoms of their beauty fall ; 
Clouds gloom o'er both ; brief are of both the hours— 
Death ends them all! 


This is a world of strife, 
Of feverish strugglings, and satiety, 
And blighted enterprise—what then is life? 
Let the strong die! 


All human love is vain, 
And human might is but an empty sound ; 
Power both of mind and — bringeth pain— 
Death is its bound ! ; 
This is a world of wo, 
Of heaviness, and of anxiety ; 
Why cling we then to evils that we know ? 
Let the old die! 


Wrestlings with fell disease, 
Vain lamentations o’er departed years ; 
Is not age rife with these ? 
Death dries all tears ! 
This is a world of pain; 
There is a “ better 
A humble spirit may that portion gain— 
et the just die! 
But let those shrink with dread, 
Whose days have been of evil, lest they find, 
When all their earthly -—- are withered, 
Despair behind! 
Let them implore for aid, 
A fitter record of their years to give ; 
And lean on Him who mercifully 
The sinner live! 


MUSICAL DEVOTION. 


Yorkshire, and the adjoining counties of Lancaster and 
Derby, are celebrated for a love of music : its spirit per- 
vades every rank of the people in a manner unknown and 
unfelt in the rest of our island. And amongst those dis- 
tricts famed for musical taste and skill, Halifax stands 

inently forward. There, as perhaps nowhere else 
fn England, may be found, at stated periods, the justice 
of the peace and the artisan side by side in the orchestra, 
practising together their divine art, and forgetting, for a 
time, the artificial distinctions set up in the world of 
men. Inan essay entitled “A Vi Oratorio,” by 


the art, and mak its practice their dearest recreation.” 
As an instance of devotion to the art, we may relate, that 
the Halifax Orchestral Society consists of between 30 and 
40 members, most of whom reside five or six miles from 
the town ; and, for years past, it has seldom happened, 


even on the darkest and wildest night of winter, that 
any one of its rustic members has been absent from his 
post on the nights of rehearsal, which takes place fort- 
nightly. An officer of the society, a 
man residing in that town, had occasion, some time 
, to visit a brother musician and a member of the 
society, who lives some miles from the town. His con- 
dition is humble, being a hand-loom weaver ; his dwelling 
haracter a di with his condition, and is 


find his biding p 
culty. However, after much inquiry, and many windings 
through a devious path, which lay over fields and through 
farm-yards, the distant sounds of a violoncello fell upon 
the ear of our wandering musical votary, making him no 
longer doubtful of the “ whereabout” of the “ famous 
bass player,” as some of the hardy mountaineers had 
denominated him, on inquiry being made of them 
touching his dwelling-house. Following tlie direction 
whence the pleasing sound issued, he was led to a 
mean-looking Tut. e entered, and found the object of 
his search half dressed, engaged in the performance of 
one of Lindley’s concertos: the room contained two 
looms ; in one of these the “guid-wife” was indus- 
triously “ plying the shuttle ;” and on the hearth was her 
lord, surrounded by two or three younkers, deeply en- 
gaged, as we have intimated, in a domestic concert of no 
ordi or commonplace character, for his execution 
of a difficult and beautiful composition is described as 
admirable and worthy of all praise! Thus, beneath this 
humble roof of poverty, and far from the haunts of culti- 
vation and refinement, was presented a picture of simple 
and virtuous happiness rarely to be found in England. 
How truly might it be said, in this instance, that musie 
has been ‘given us by our bountiful Creator to assist in 
smoothing the path of human life !—Bradford Observer. 


SENSIBILITY OF THE HEART. 


The heart was not the sensible organ which they 
would suppose it to be, endowed as it was with excessive 
irritability. The celebrated Harvey, the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, had an opportunity in his 
lifetime of putting this question to the test. A young 
nobleman, of the name of Montgomery, met with an 
accident by which there were torn away, or subsequently 
came away, considerable portions of the ribs and 
covering the left side of the chest. This individual 
miraculously recovered, but with a permanent opening 
in the thorax, exposing the left lung and the heart. On 
the case being made known to Charles L., he requested 
that Harvey might have an opportunity of examining 
this extraordinary case. Harvey called upon the young 
nobleman, and stated what his majesty’s pleasure was ; 
and the young nobleman immediately consenting, took 
off his clothes, and exposed a large opening, into which 
Harvey could introduce his hand. After expressing his 
surprise, as they might suppose he would, at the effort 
which nature had madeat reparation, and that life could 
be sustained with all this exposure of the contents of the 
chest, Harvey took the heart in his hand, and pnt his 
finger on the pulse, to ascertain whether it was really 
true that he had that most important o: within his 

and sphere of observation ; but finding the pulsa- 

tions of the heart and the wrist were sync he 
was convinced that it was the heart. Wonderful as it may 
appear, in touching it there was no sensibility, there was 
no pain ; the heart might have been squeezed in the hand; 
and but from the circumstance of touching the young 
nobleman’s clothes or his skin, he was not conscious 
that there was any pressure upon it. This proved that 
the heart was not so highly sensitive as they should have 
been led to think it was. Still, he hoped that the rela- 
tion of this case would not induce them to suppose that 
this organ could be roughly treated with impunity. He 
could assure them that it was an organ full of sym y- 
So far as its exterior was concerned, it was not endowed 
with a high di of sensibility, and that for the wisest 
josey but its interior enjoyed it in a most exquisite 
egree. The internal surface of the heart immediately 
sympathised with any disturbed condition of the system. 
If the head or stomach were affected, they knew full 
well that the heart could very easily be brought into 
intimate sympathy with it: therefore they were aware 
that it was a ly sympathetic organ.— Turner's Leo- 


ECONOMY. 


Economy is one of the chief duties of a state, as well 
as of an individual. It is not only a great virtue in itself, 
but it is the parent of many others. It preserves men 
and nations from the commission of crime and the en- 
durance of misery. The man that lives within his income 
can be just, humane, charitable, and independent. He 
who lives beyond it becomes, almost necessarily, — 
cious, mean, faithless, contemptible. The economist is 

and comfortable ; the prodigal harassed with debts, 
unable to obtain the necessary means of life. So it 
ppiness, from the beginning w to 
8 Ag. 


= 
In the article on Porter’s Progress of the Nation, in No. 597, 
the quantity of spirits consumed in Ireland in 1841 was erro- 
neously stated in consequence of a mistake in transcribing from 
our authority. The sentence ought to have run thus: ‘‘ A more 
marked instance of improvement in this respect is found in the 
fact, that, while the quantity of spirits distilled in Ireland in 
1839 was 12,296,342 gallons, it had sunk in 1841 to 6,485,443 
gallons, the decrease being caused solely by the temperance 
movement.” 
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depopulation of the country, passed, in 1489, a law | 
* for “ ing in repair houses on eet statute which 
} 
from ten to twenty thousand 
was passed giving to the king 
pas- situate ab Coldedge, pe 
. In Halifax, bordering upon the moor of Saltonstall. To | 
at on } 
llage for four years since the 
1 Henry VIII., there should be an equal quantity 
f of land tilled and cultivated as arable land, and that 
* should continue to be so cultivated “for ever.” Three 
years before this, a statute had declared that the large 
farms and prices of the times had caused “a mar- 
yellous multitude and number of the people of this 
realm to be so discouraged with misery and poverty, 
that they daily fall to theft, robbery, and other incon- 
veniences, or pitifully die for hunger and cold.” In 
1588, the building of cottages for peasants is forbidden, 
unless to each is added four acres of ground, and not 
Al 
is: 
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mi 
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= 
bourers (1349) enacts, that.a labourer in the hay | 
harvest should have only a penny a-day, except a 
: * mower, who should have either fivepence an acre, or 
fivepence a-day. A reaper is to have, in time of corn 
perquisite or indulgence. Labourers are to repair to 
{ 
| was prevented by the old system of poor laws, was a 
-.! frequent cubject of ane Other views on the 
matter were entertained by Edward III’s parliament, 
for they ordain that, with the exception of the inha- 
bitants of certain places where the harvest is ve 
| time. laste the vil 
lage where he had dwelt the preceding winter. The 
Edward I 11. enacts many other regulations of the 
same kind, all which the labourer was to be sworn 
| twice a-year to observe. ‘The 34 Edward IIL, cap. 10, 
; enacts, that labourers and artificers absenting them- 
selves from their services should be branded on the 
forehead with the letter F, to denote the falsity the 
statute — that certain fines payable by 
d delinquents under the statute of labourers, should | 
be divided amongst the inhabitants of their towns and 
1 villages, who thus acquired a direct interest in the 
; discovery of offenders. “Such,” says one of our legal 
i writers, “was the machinery employed ; penalties, 
q oaths, and bribes included, to carry into effect an ob- 
} noxious, unjust, and impossible law.” 
j It is impossible not to observe that our legislature 
has always evinced the greatest anxiety to promote 
| — 
crossed the seas to the dignity of @ nobie, but later 
‘ times furnish sufficient evidence in support of our | 
| George Hogarth, justice has been done to ee eamene 
of this of Yorkshire. “ Of these sin and players,” 
he of choristers and per- 
formers, “very few are professional. Most of them are 
| 


